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Easten--- Queen of Festivals 


STELLA OWSLEY 


“Christ is Risen! Christ is Risen indeed!” was the saluta- 
tion exchanged by early Christians on Haster morning. 
“Happy Easter!” is the greeting among individuals of this 
era as they pass in their comings and goings on Easter 
Day. Although customs of commemoration represent adap- 
tation to the specific time and place, both modern and 
ancient generations have always celebrated Easter as the 
cnniversary of our Lord’s resurrection from the dead. 
Easter, therefore—along with Christmas and Whitsuntide 
—is one of the three great festivals of the Christian year. 
From the earliest period of Christianity, it has been cele- 
brated by all believers with unparalleled gladness. Many 
commentators refer to the celebration of Easter as the 
Queen of Festivals. 


The etymology of the word “Easter” is one of extreme 
interest. The original source of this great religious festival 
in the East may be traced to the Paschal Feast,—so called 
because it was observed at the same time as the Pascha 
or Jewish Passover. The term “Easter” was first used 
when Christianity was introduced among the Saxons. Ac- 
cording to Edward M. Deems, in his Holy Days and Holi- 
days, Bede states that our designation of this particular 
“Holy Day’ may be traced to Eostre, a Saxon goddess 
whose special festival was celebrated annually in the 
Spring and to whom our month of April (Eostur—monath) 
was dedicated. 


Upon our Easter Day depend all the moveable feasts and 
fasts throughout the Christian year. The nine Sundays 
preceding and the eight Sundays following Easter are de- 
pendent upon it and form a prelude as well as a postlude 
for this Queen of Festivals. 


While there has never been any controversy in the 
Christian Church with reference to why Easter is cele- 
brated, there has been heated and lengthy discussion with 
reference to when this particular celebration should be 
observed. This latter controversy became so marked in 
early ecclesiastical circles that it was necessary for the 
CouncH of Nicaea, in 325 A.D., to issue a decree with re- 
spect to the actual date on which Easter Sunday should 
be commemorated. Thus the Sunday immediately following 
the fourteenth day of the Paschal Moon—which was also 
the first Sunday after the vernal equinox—was established 
once and for all as Easter Sunday. For every age, the 
spirit for the observance of this occasion, however, is 
established in the joyous assurance found in the statements 
and predictions of the Gospels and Epistles of St. Paul 
(I Thess. IV: 13-18) and in the glorious hymn of the 
Resurrection (I Cor. XV: 20-58). 


_ As a symbol of joy, light, and purity, white has been the 

liturgical color for the celebration of Easter from the 
earliest days of this religious festival. The altars of the 
first Christian churches were adorned and decorated with 
ornaments and the great choirs sang Easter anthems and 
hymns in praise of the risen Christ. Young people have 
always celebrated Easter with dancing, with singing ,and 
with the playing of games in which eggs, artistically dyed, 
were an important feature. 


Our modern American customs—associated with the 
commemoration of Easter—disclose the vestiges of its 
traditional celebration in all parts of the world. To the 
Phoenicians, the egg was the symbol of the golden moon, 
floating in that distant liquid space from which the Spring 
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rains were said to emanate and from which it wa. believed 
the impulse of new life broke through the hard shell of 
the frost-bound earth each year. From Egypt and from 
India, we have derived the association of the hare with 
the Easter season. In Ireland and in parts of England, the 
superstitious belief still prevails that the sun dances for 
joy on Easter morning and the elderly folk say that this 
phenomenon is in memory of Christ’s resurrection. In these 
countries, also, Easter is a significant factor in weather 
lore. 


The custom of wearing new clothes on Easter Sunday 
was a device employed by the people of Ireland and 
England to insure good luck in the new year to which they 
looked forward. According to Deems, Gregory—Bishop of 
Cappadocia in 380 A. D.—left us a vivid account of Easter 
in which he explained how everyone stopped his work, 
dressed in gayest and brightest attire, and attended church 
in order to do honor to the Easter festival. Thus may we 
realize that our modern custom of wearing bright, new 
clothes on Easter is at least fifteen centuries old. 


In Jerusalem, the “religious hub” of the universe, 
Easter celebrations have always been more spectacular 
than those characterizing other parts of the world. Since 
the earliest days of Christianity, pilgrims have journeyed 
to this Holy City to participate in devout “enactment” fes- 
tivities, dramatizing the Easter occasion. 


Obviously, our familiar American customs for celebrat- 
ing Easter Sunday are modern developments with their 
roots in the past. Our churches are decorated with Easter 
lilies and spring flowers. In many sections of the country, 
as on Mt. Rubidoux, California, open air sunrise services 
are held. At all celebrations, magnificent musical programs 
are presented by special massed choirs. New spring 
clothes are donned. In the city of New York, the traditionai 
“Easter Parade” on Fifth Avenue is a style event of annual 
interest. Children of America everywhere enjoy Easter egg 
hunts and chase mythical rabbits in an effort to find where 
they have laid the most eggs. Baskets of colorful eggs, 
bunnies, chicks, and candies till their arms. The old custom 
of egg rolling—doubtless symbolizing the rolling away of 
the stone which had sealed the mouth of our Lord’s tomb— 
has been retained in American Easter festivities. Although 
its symbolism has vanished for most, hundreds of Ameri- 
can children are guests of the First Lady of the Land 
every Easter Monday for a traditional egg rolling party 
on the White House lawn. 


Everyone realizes that the occasion of Easter has in it 
the elements of mystery and wonder. Nothing seems so 
natural—yet so inexplicable—as Easter, or that for which 
it stands. Its kinship with the old Saxon word oster—mean- 
ing rising—is exemplified each Spring over all the earth 
in the analogies of Nature when green grass springs up 
again, leaves replace tight buds on the trees, and flowers 
burst into full blossom. Observed as we have seen them 
since the first Easter day, these evidences of re-birth em- 
body both the prophecies and the parables of the great 
Easter truth. 

Indeed science and religion are fused and mutually 
strengthened in the Easter festival. The more complete the 
manifestation of the one, the firmer become our beliefs in 
the other. And on Easter, we shall sing again as did the 
Psalmist of old, “Oh, Lord, how manifold are Thy Works.” 
With uplifted voices, we shall proclaim with Handel, “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
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It is a well-known fact that from the Medieval Church 
came the impetus, which expanded, led to modern drama. 
The mystery plays, dramatizations of important episodes 
from the Bible, were originally performed before the altar. 
Later, in order to obtain more room for scenic display, the 
performances were moved to the chancel and then to the 
. porch before the great doors of the cathedral. Once in the 
open the dramatic impulse strengthened by secular forces, 
blossomed rapidly, coming into full development in the 
seventeenth century with such masters as Shakespeare and 
Moliere. 

Not so generally known is the part which music played in 
these early performances. Modern musicological research 
has shown, however, that music was an integral part, just 
as important as the dramatic element. Indeed, some of the 
musical traditions started here have persisted to the pres- 
ent day. 


Nowhere is this more true than in the musical-dramatic 
performances associated with the Easter services. As one 
of the most important of all church holidays, it naturally 
developed the most elaborate of celebrations. The strongly 
dramatic and highly emotional character of the story of 
the death and resurrection of Christ lent itself readily to 
dramatic treatment. 


At an early age it was learned that a story acted was 
more telling than a story merely told. Priests, therefore, 
assumed the characters of the Easter narrative and scenes 
like the following would take place. 


A monk representing an angel advances at dawn, palm in 
hand, and seats himself beside a veil, representing the 
grave-cloth, which has been spread out on the floor. Three 
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PASSION MUSIC 


PETER HANSEN AND ARCHIE JONES 
The University of Texas 


lay-brothers clad in robes, representing the three Marys, 
enter as if seeking someone. They engage in the following 
dialogue with the first monk: 

The Angel: Whom seek you in this sepulcher? 

The Marys: We seek Jesus of Nazareth who was cruci- 
fied. 

The Angel (lifting the veil) : He is not here. He is risen 
as he said. Go and announce His resurrection. 

The Marys (turning to the choir, sing): The Lord is 
risen. 

As Lang has said, “From such a simple dialogue sung at 
Easter-time developed the colossal literature of the Pas- 
sion.”” 

The significance for the history of music of such scenes 
lies in the fact that the dialogue was never spoken, but al- 
ways chanted or sung. As the dramatic element increased 
in importance in the following centuries the musical ele- 
ment likewise increased. 

Like language, music is a means of communication which 
is not static, but ever changing. It is natural to expect 
then, that the musical style of the Passion would change 
throughout the centuries, following the current musical 
vocabulary. 

The earliest important musical style of which we possess 
reasonably complete knowledge is that of the seventh and 
eighth centuries,—Gregorian chant. The earliest known 
Passions are written in this style. Consisting of pure un- 
accompanied melodies, moving freely in non-metrical 
rhythms, this type of music has long been considered the 
ideal Church music. 

Applied to the Passion story, certain conventions were 
gradually adopted. Different voice ranges were used to dis- 
tinguish the various characters. Thus, the deacon, a tenor, 
intoned the narrative text, the sub-deacon, an alto, repre- 
sented the people and individual characters other than 
Christ, while the Priest intoned the Saviour’s utterances. 
Most of the music consisted of chanting on single tones, 
with well defined cadence passages acting as transitions 
from one character to another. 


Of particular interest in this connection is a very rare 
book in the Latin American collection of the library of the 
University of Texas. It is a collection of four Passions 
(according to each of the Evangelists) written in the Greg- 
orian style described above. The volume was one of the 
first music books printed in America, having been pub- 
lished in Mexico City in 1604.’ It contains 105 pages of 
printed music intended for use of the churches during Holy 
Week. 

The notation (see cut) is typical of these early publica- 
tions. Square and diamond-shaped notes on a five-lined 
staff indicate the rise and fall of the melody. The rhythm 
is only approximately indicated, being left to the singer 
to infer from the rhythm of the words. The words of Christ 
are preceded by a cross, while the narrator’s words are 
designated by the letter “L’” (lectore, reader). 


Not a great deal of music was published in America at 
this early date. The fact that a whole volume was devoted 
to Passion music shows its importance in the church serv- 
ices of the time. 








1 Lang, Paul Henry, ‘Music in Western Civilization.” New York, 1941. 
* The volume has been described by Lota M. Spell in an article, ‘The First Musi 
Books Printed in America’ in the Musical Quarterly of January, 1929. 
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After the period of Gregorian chant, the next well-de- 
fined and complete musicai style was that culminating in 
Italy in the sixteenth century by such composers as Pales- 
trina, Victoria, and di Lasso. ‘lhis is the age of a capella 
singing, of polyphonic, unaccompanied modal composition. 


Passions continued to be written in this period, and as 
might be expected, reflected the current musical styles. The 
first Passion in this style of which we have a record was 
written by Obrecht, the Dutch composer, and published in 
1538. It was written for four parts, but to make the music 
as dramatic as possible, different divisions of the choir 
were employed to differentiate the characters. Thus, the 
words of Christ, Judas, and Pilate were sung by different 
combinations of two parts, while the words of the disciples 
and the people were sung by the full chorus. 


The great musical revolution of the seventeenth century 
found its reflection in the Passions composed after 1600. 
This was the period, of course, in which opera and oratorio 
developed, and in which a new principle, accompanied melo- 
dy, became the basis of the musical style. 


At first there was but little distinction between oratorio 
and opera. Both were performed in theatres and scenic 
display became increasingly important in each. There is 
on record the performance of several acted versions of the 
Passion story at the opera house in Hamburg, but such 
presentations were considered in bad taste and the Passion 
returned to the choir-loft. This excursion to the theatre, 
however, left its mark and now we find operatic arias in- 
serted into the Passions, even though they are intended 
for church use. 


With the addition of extra musical numbers, new words 
were necessary, so we find in this period passion-librettos 
in which lyric and dramatic verse is added to the original 
Bible narrative. Some of these librettos became extremely 
popular, being set scores of times by different composers. 


To this type of Passion, combining sacred and secular 
traditions of many centuries, belongs the greatest of all its 
musical settings, the St. Matthew Passion by J. S. Bach. 
Just as his Well-Tempered Clavichord is a peak of poly- 
phonic key-board music, and his B minor Mass one of the 
most profound of all Mass settings, so is the St. Matthew 
Passion a “last word” in music literature. After it, no other 
setting seems adequate. 


What sort of work is this little-known masterpiece? It 
is written on a large scale consisting of two choruses, 
soloists, and accompanying orchestra and organ. The 
chorus has several functions. Sometimes it sings reflective, 
contemplative passages, commenting on the dramatic 
events of the story. At other times it assumes a more 
dramatic role, as when it takes the part of the crowd, 
shouting, “Crucify Him!” At still other times the chorus 
sings the beautiful old chorales which appear from time 
to time throughout the work, expressing the emotions of 
the simple believer as he follows the events of the last 
earthly days of Christ. 


The soloists are of two types, those who take the parts 
of the Biblical characters and those who sing the arias 
which complement the action from time to time. The two 
most important of the former group are the narrator, a 
tenor, and Christ, which part is sung by a baritone. These 
characters usually express themselves in recitative, the 
Saviour’s part always being accompanied by violins, whose 
tones surround His words like a halo. 


To the non-dramatic soloists are entrusted the very ex- 


pressive arias which interrupt the dramatic action now and 
then. 
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This great, many-sided work which sums up the whole 
tradition of the Passion is unfortunately but little known 
in this country.’ Its very dimensions have frightened many 
from performing it, and the mistaken notion that it should 
be performed only by a tremendous group of singers and 
instrumentalists has deterred others from attempting it. 
When the extremely modest proportions of Bach’s 
choir at Leipsig are remembered, however, perhaps 
people will have courage to attempt its performance 


own 
more 


Composers since Bach have not neglected the Passion. 
It is their misfortune, however, to follow so great a peak 
that their attempts seem relatively puerile. Composers who 
have written works in this field which have enjoyed last- 
ing respect are Haydn, with his Seven Last Words, Beeth- 
oven, with his Christ on Olberg, Graun, with The Death of 
Jesus, and Gounod, with his Seven Words. Worthy of men- 
tion, also, are William’s Gethsemane, Somervell’s The Pas- 
sion of Christ, DeBois’ Seven Last Words, Perosi’s Sacred 


Trilogy, and McFarlane’s and Mercadante’s Seven Last 
Words. 


It is to be hoped that the composers of the present gen- 
eration will continue to write Passions. That there is a 
practical need for such music every choir master will testi- 
fy. Furthermore, as we move away from Bach his shadow 
becomes lighter. That is, as a new musical style forms it 
will have less in common with that of the great Cantor, and 
thus will be judged on different grounds. 


(Continued on Page 16) 


1 Attention should be called to, and thanks offered, Wilfred Bain and his choir of 
North Texas State Teachers College for their performance of the St. Matthew Pas- 
sion in the Spring of 1941. Attention should also be called to its recent complete 


recording issued by Victor. 
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The general feeling about music and the war is that the Universal 
Language will not suffer as it did during World War I. Moreover, 
it is thought that music’s responsibility is thereby greater and more 
challenging. When one reads that over twenty-five soldiers at Camp 
Bowie have banded themselves voluntarily into a music apprecia- 
tion club to study the works of the masters; that the morale officer 
at Camp Wolters reports perfect attitude and rapt attention toward 
good music at recent camp concerts; that the chaplain at Sheppard 
Field says that many of his thousands of worshippers say that they 
come to the Chapel because of the good music they hear there 
one feels that America has come a long way musically and spiritu- 
ally sirice World War I. So far, flag-waving politicians and ma- 
terialistic budget-trimmers have said little toward “cutting out the 
unessentials like music.’””’ The War Department itself has recog- 
nized music as a very necessary part of war in establishing the 
Music Section of the Morale Division. The Civilian Defense Office 
is appointing music workers in every district. The great challenge 
before the music teaching profession today, however, is to do that 
very personal job of individual character building through music 
in the lives of the generation which will inherit the after-war re- 
construction responsibility. 

¥ 


Of Jacques Singer, conductor of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 
it can be said, “Here is an upper-bracket musician whose concep- 
tion of the responsibility of a symphony orchestra in a community 
is that it shall not only give its patrons and season-subscribers the 
thrills and musical satisfaction of a few concerts per season, but 
that it shall constitute an integral part of the educational, spiritual 
and civic life of that community.” Mr. Singer continually grows 
in musical stature, personal charm and civic usefulness. Texans 
sincerely hope that his plan for the Dallas Symphony to institute 
a series of summer concerts and a good-neighbor tour of Mexico 
will materialize. Such a plan would contribute much to the general 
morale of the Southwest at this time and would be another link in 
the chain of steadily growing friendship and understanding below 
the Rio Grande. Why not the Dallas Symphony to Central and South 
America as well! 

® 


Again the Metropolitan Opera is on its way to the Southwest! 
To say that Arthur L. Kramer and his Dallas Grand Opera Com- 
mittee deserve credit for sponsoring such an undertaking and for 
extending the season an extra night this year — another contribu- 
tion to morals and culture to prove music’s usefulness and recog- 
nition — is limiting our thanks to these men and women and firms 
and institutions who furnish the financial backing. Our thanks 
should be loud and often. The season will open April 15 and run 
through the 18th. The operas will be, evenings, Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, Don Giovanni, Carmen, Barber of Seville; Saturday mati- 
nee, Aida. The reservation box office is now open in Dallas. Ad- 
dress: Metropolitan Opera Box Office, Dallas, Texas. 


TMTA CONVENTION PLANS TAKE SHAPE 
With flags waving and patriotic songs and speeches to the fore, 
the Texas Music Teachers Association Convention in Fort Worth, 
June 23-24-25, will be called the ‘Victory Convention” with the 
theme “American Unity Through Music,” according to First Vice- 
President Claude Sammis, state convention chairman. 
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While some features of the program have already been workel 
out, the Fort Worth local convention committee, Mrs. Marian Doup- 
las Martin, chairman, will meet March 10 with President Clyde Jay 
Garrett, whose return to Texas on March 1 brought his year’s 
leave on the West Coast to an end due to the war. E. Clyde Whit- 
lock and Sammis, together with Mrs. Roger C. Neely, contest chair- 
man, will confer with Garrett and the local committee members on 
artists, judges, speakers and other program details. 


DIME BANKS 

A cleverly designed pasteboard dime-bank is being mailed to all 
members of the Association with the inscription, “A dime a day, 
you’re on your way To the State Convention of T.M.T. A.” Teach- 
ers are urged to make plans early to group themselves in cars in 
order to eliminate unnecessary use of tires and gasoline. Bus and 
railroad lines will offer special rates to members. 

One feature of the convention will be the examination by ail 
teachers present of the new, revised Applied Music Syllabus. The 
syllabus will be rewritten by a statewide committee of teachers 
and music surpervisors. President Garrett and Mrs. Dorothy Pries- 
ing, Ranger, by authority of State Superintendent L. A. Woods and 
State Music Supervisor Nell Parmley, are appointing the Revision 
Committee this month, the letters being mailed out from the State 
Association office in Dallas. 


STATE TMTA OFFICE IN DALLAS 

Not only is the office of the State Secretary of the Texas Music 
Teachers Association, Miss Ruby K. Lawrence, located in Dallas at 
4108 Cole Ave., but in the return to Texas this month of President 
Clyde Jay Garrett, the official headquarters of the Association is 
located in temporary offices on the second floor of the Whittle Music 
Company Building, Elm and Murphy, Dallas. The Association is 
grateful to William Howard Beasley, President of Whittle’s, for this 
coéperation. President Garrett and First Vice President Claude Sam- 
mis are at work on several new spring projects for the Association 
and its state convention to be held in Ft. Worth, June 23-24-25. 


TMTA CONTESTS WILL BE HELD 

No letup in plans for the annual TMTA piano, voice, violin and 
organ contests will be allowed because of the world ‘crisis, accord- 
ing to an announcement by President Clyde Jay Garrett, Mrs. Roger 
C. Neely, contest chairman, and Mrs. Marian Douglas Martin, Ft. 
Worth local chairman for the June convention. It is planned, how- 
ever, to give inexpensive medals and defense savings stamps in- 
stead of cash prizes to the first, second, and third place winners. 
Outstanding judges will grade the contestants who must perform 
by memory and who shall be beyond public school grade, high school 
graduates and up. This year the contest piece may be selected by 
the contestant, or his teacher, but must be from accepted standard 
literature of the instrument or range of voice (tenor, baritone, basso, 
soprano, contralto). Judges will be permitted to hear only portions 
of each selection or movement if time is limited due to heavy en- 
rollment in the contests. Names of the judges will be announced in 
the President’s Special Spring News Letter and in the May-June 
issue of the Southwestern Musician. 
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The Secret of Great Singers 


WILLIAM E. JONES 


Director, Department of Music, Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 


That the public, including the large army of vocal stu- 
dents, has not an exact idea of what a vocal method is and 
what a vocal teacher should be, is evident from the way 
everyone talks and argues on the subject. There are so 
many different and contradictory opinions that to decide 
which is the correct one is almost an impossibility. 


There are people who assert and who believe that the 
art of singing is the simplest thing in the world. These 
expect a pupil to sing a song after having taken a few 
lessons. These same people would not expect a piano stu- 
dent to play a Chopin Ballade or a Beethoven Sonata with- 
out years of preparation. 


On the contrary, other people believe that the art of 
singing is the most complicated thing on earth, a laby- 
rinth of rules which no teacher could explain correctly be- 
cause in order to do so, he should have to be a great artist, 
a great musician, a physician, a scientist, a throat special- 
ist, an expert in all the anatomical contraptions of the vocal 
organs, muscles and ligaments of the human body! 


The greatness of the old Italian method lies in the simpli- 
city of its means and in the naturalness of its concepts. Its 
prestige endures because of the great results obtained, be- 
cause of the directness with which the right end is reached 
and because of the soundness of its technical and artistic 
foundation. 


Its importance rests on its fine gradation of progressive 
study, that leads to the full knowledge and control of vocal 
emission, expression, flexibility and all the effects which 
the voice is called upon to perform. Thus the vocal, mental 
and latent artistic capabilities of the singer are unfolded 
and developed. 


The old Italian method did not do a lot of boasting about 
anatomical knowledge, nor scientific descriptions of muscu- 
lar contractions of the vocal organs—for the simple reason 
that such knowledge is of no help to the pupil. It would only 
serve to confuse him and perhaps distract his artistic con- 
ception by conceiving the anatomical action of the vocal 
organs. Their action is only consequence and not direct 
cause. 

The direct cause is the mind which conceives the tone. 
The vocal organs adjust themselves to perform the tone 
preconceived by the mind. The ear discovers whether the 
tone produced corresponds to the one preimagined by the 
mind; and that is all. We sing with the same set of vocal 
organs with which we speak. Speaking is normal, while 
singing is abnormal. 


Everyone knows that the vocal organs are not voluntary 
muscles which can be trained separately. They only get into 
action by singing; so it is very easy to understand that 
opening the mouth, swelling or squeezing the diaphragm, 
raising or lowering the tongue and breathing in or exhaling 
the breath, without singing, would be like going through the 
motions of swimming out of water. 


During my career I have had the opportunity of seeing 
many of the famous singers in the different periods of their 
artistic careers. They are invariably enthusiastic students, 
in love with their art, devoting all their time to the study 
of how to beautify their voices, not mechanically but art- 
istically. They follow the principles based on the actual 
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sound of the tone and not on the theory of thinking how 
the tone is automatically made. During the period of their 
glorious careers, great artists are always proud of that 
keen artistic conception of tonal beauty which guides their 
research in striving for beautiful effects. 


There are some artists who go to extremes by saying 
that they never needed to study, which is a vanity just as 
bad if not worse than the other. 


But in spite of all these different assertions, the rea! 
fact remains that one must have a good musical ear, or a 
musical-artistic conception of the tone; therein is the real 
basis of much that is passed off as science! 


All the scientific explanations or graphic demonstrations 
of action of the vocal organs will never develop an artistic 
talent nor a musical ear, which after all is the “secret” and 


the “science” of all the past, present and future great 
singers. 











RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
MATTHAY REPRESENTATIVE 


New technical methods should first be learned in connection with 
the simple elements of music, gradually built up into a vocabu- 
lary of performance. 
RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Foundation Course in the Matthay Principles of Piano Technic 
does exactly this, is useful to either players or teachers 

12 lectures — facts, principles, procedures, materials. Also private 
lessons, playing-classes, and 2 lectures on ‘The Language of Music’ 
Six Weeks — July 6 to August 15. Private lessons at any time 


Particulars from 806 Steinway Building, New York City 
Personal Phone: Kingsbridge 9-859! 














AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


CHICAGO 56th SEASON 


Courses in piano, vocal, violin, organ and all other branches 
of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 


DEGREES — BACHELOR OF MUSIC, MASTER OF MUSIC 


Thorough preparation for concert, radio, opera and teach- 
ing positions. Many special features, weekly recitals, con- 
certs with full orchestra, lectures, school of opera, training in 
students’ symphony orchestra, bureau for securing positions. 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


Three Summer Sessions — May |4 to June 24 
June 25 to August 5 and August 7 to September 16 


Special Summer Courses in Public School Music, School of 
Opera, School of Acting, Children’s Musical Training (Robyn 
System), Oxford Piano Course. 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


Send for free catalog. Address John R. Hattstaedt, Pres. 


American Conservatory of Music 
516 Kimball Hall . . . Chicago, Illinois 
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EURYTHMICS As A Basis For The Development oi 





Dalcroze Eurythmics was originated by the Swiss composer and 
pedagogue, Emile Jacques-Dalcroze. This system of Eurythmics is 
primarily a method of training in musical rhythm through bodily 
movement. In our present school of pedagogy, Dalcroze Eurythmuics 
has become known not cnly as a system of music teaching, but as 
a general mental and physical education, using rhythm as a co- 
ordinating factor in all the arts. 


In a special pamphlet, the Association of Dalcroze Teachers in 
America quotes the aims of the ideal music education expressed 
by Jacques Dalcroze tc include the following: “To listen to and to 
hear music; to read it; to phrase and shade without merely imitat- 
ing models; to transpose; to improvise; to learn melodic and har- 
monic laws; to possess a general idea of the progress of music 
throughout the ages, to know the great composers and their most 
important works, and to be able to qucte from them; finally, to 
understand and feel—that is, to love music.” 

Many leading musicians, educators, dancers, writers, and critics 
agree with the late Ignace Paderewski when he said, “By submii- 
ting our whole organism to the educative influences of Eurythmics 
we shall ourselves become its complete expression.” 

Elsa Findlay, a teacher of Eurythmics in the department of Mu- 
sic Education at Teachers College, Columbia University, is an au- 
thorized exponent of Dalcroze Eurythmics, having obtained her 
training under Jacques-Dalcroze himself. 

Miss Findlay spent her early teaching years in England, and was 
chosen by Dalcroze to introduce his system of music training in 
America. Her great interest in movement led her to contribute to 
the development of the modern dance in this country. She has spent 
many years in applying the principles of the Dalcroze system to the 
arts of the dance and the theatre as well as to the professionai 
preparation of musicians and of music educators. 

Elsa Findlay is now completing a new book on this subject. 
Prominent critics of music and of the dance consider her one of 
America’s most highly specialized and gifted exponents of Euryth- 
mics. 





Of these three parts of music (rhythm, melody, and har- 
mony) rhythm is surely that part of music to which every 
man, woman, and child instinctively responds. It would 
seem self-evident, therefore, that a musical education which 
began with the study of rhythm would prove most appeal- 
ing to a large number of people, and that this point alone 
would be worth the serious consideration of every music 
educator. This, however, is rarely the case, or rhythmic 
training would not be relegated to the status of a poor-re- 
lation which it now occupies in most institutions that are 
concerned with the training of music teachers. 


In order to understand why music appreciation and music 
education should begin with rhythmic training, we must 
first find out what rhythm is and then apply our findings 
to musical rhythm. We know that rhythm is expressed in 
such phenomena as day and night, the ebb and flow of the 
tides, and the excitement of the changing seasons. These 
phenomena cannot, of course, be measured, but they in- 
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fluence and order the pattern of our lives, and any changes 
in these cosmic patterns affect us and require new adjust- 
ments on our parts. 


We know, too, that there exist in the body certain move- 
ment patterns in which definite rhythms are demonstrated. 
The movement of the muscles of the heart, of the lungs, 
and the circulation of the blood stream are illustrative. 
These phases of human physiology are definitely rhythmic 
in their expression, and any deviation from their normal 
rhythmic patterns—which may be caused by worry, fear, 
anger, etc.—are detrimental to health and sometimes even 
to life itself. 

Again we note that each individual has a particular move- 
ment pattern that expresses a personal and individuai 
rhythm. Each person walks and runs, sleeps and eats, and 
otherwise functions in a rhythmic pattern that is exclusive- 
ly his and which is an expression of his own personality. 
If this pattern is disturbed, the individual automatically 
tends to resist. 


A study of rhythm as it is expressed in the complexities 
of the human body should reinforce our concept and under- 
standing of musical rhythm since musical rhythm—which 
depends on movement for its complete expression—stems 
directly from physical rhythm. If we can grasp this basic 
and fundamental principle, then the way for complete un- 
derstanding lies clearly ahead for we shall know that 
rhythm is moving, vital force that should never be ex- 
pressed and practiced in the deadly drills that are as far 
removed from human experience as we are from the moon. 


Having grasped the concept of rhythm as an element that 
lies within our own bodies and in the world about us, we 
must look for ways and means to give our children rhyth- 
mic experiences that are both meaningful and purposeful, 
and which will lead us most directly to our musical objec- 
tives. 


At the present time there are many music teachers who 
realize that musical rhythm is best perceived and developed 
through movement, but they have no knowledge of how 
to go about this problem nor are they experienced in the 
medium through which rhythm must be expressed—move- 
ment. In general, the music teacher’s interest in movement 
is so limited that she will be unable to do a satisfactory 
job of teaching rhythm unless she assumes a more “active” 
interest in movement and discovers, by personal participa- 
tion, what a re-education in rhythm can mean—first, to 
her and then, in relation to the children she hopes to teach. 
This active interest should be acquired even at the expense 
of aching muscles and sore feet! These uncomfortable out- 
comes, however, can ke avoided through skillful direction. 


Of all the methods advocated for the development or 
musical rhythm, undoubtedly the most noteworthy is that 
contributed by Emile Jacques-Dalcroze whose system is 
generally known as Eurythmics (good rhythm). Jacques- 
Dalcroze is a Swiss musician who many years ago decided 
that the meagre attention given to the study of rhythm 
was out of all proportion to its importance in music itself. 
His researches led him to a study of rhythm in the human 
body, and he finally developed a system of musical educa- 
tion which begins with the study of rhythm as expressed 
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through movement. That his researches have proved suc- 
cessful everywhere, and that the principles which he has 
expounded have been correctly interpreted, can be judged 
by the growth of the interest in Eurythmics shown in 
every country in the world. 


The most important feature of Eurythmics lies in the 
fact that all rhythmic elements are identified with move- 
ment. Instead of abstract concepts, the eurythmist offers 
the child concrete expression in terms of his own body. 
Tempo, for instance, is identified with the body’s travelling 
through space and dynamics with the contraction of the 
muscles. Duration is often identified with steps of various 
lengths, and phrasing by a change of direction. 


After the child has learned to synchronize what he 
“hears” with what he “does,” the next step is to analyze 
and record movement in terms of the written musical 
symbol. This takes care of the when and how of notation 
for the symbol at once becomes meaningful when it is 
related to bodily expression as both the result and the 
record of actual rhythmic experience; the notation, in terms 
of musical symbols, has unique significance for the child. 
A walk, for instance, is soon identified with a quarter note 
and a run with eighth notes, etc.; walks and runs in com- 
bination are readily expressed as rhythmic patterns and 
then recorded. In every instance, the procedure should al- 
ways take the form of free and individual response first, 
followed by analysis and recording. Not until the body it- 
self has recorded the rhythmic experience should any 
musical notation be attempted. 


In the process of identifying what he hears with what 
he does, the child is also developing what we might call 
“active listening.” In other words, he is learning to dis- 
criminate and to remember pitch and tonal sequences. The 
attention needed to express rhythmic concepts in terms of 
movement develops habits of listening that are invaluable, 


and paves the way for future ear-training experience. The 
child learns to identify pitch with the up and down move- 
ment and this leads very naturally and simply to the real- 
ization that melody, too, travels in space and time, with 
variations in pitch and in intensity, and that music, as it is 
expressed by the voice, is also a part of his own living 
body. Later he learns that an instrument is an extension of 
his own musical expression, identified strongly with his 
own person and not a thing apart, associated with long and 
tedious hours of meaningless drills. 


There are many kenefits to: be derived from a study of 
Eurythmics which are less obvious than those already dis- 
cussed. One writer stated that Dalcroze has been successful 
in developing rhythmic possibilities of the child’s expres- 
sion in music and in dance, and that an extension and ap- 
plication of this method should apply to the other arts. 
Certainly this should be true of rhythmic development with 
reference to poetry and to the theatre arts. 


Another benefit to be derived from Eurythmic training 
lies in the fact that the coordination of the musculature 
inherent in the Eurythmic program will develop, within 
the individual, more and more power to control his bodily 
movement in related activities. Especially will this be help- 
ful with respect to instrumental skills where the coordina- 
tions are difficult and highly specialized. 


We recognize still another benefit from Eurythmic 
training when we realize that the freedom of expression 
—which is a part of every Eurythmic class—will stimulate 
the creative impulse in the individual and that this impulse, 
if properly guided and developed, will stimulate his further 
creative expression in every aspect of musical learning. 


Finally, since learning becomes joyous and meaningful 
when related to human experience and to human needs, it 
will be found that no child who has danced his way to 
music will ever turn a deaf ear to the greatest of all the 
arts. 
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DR. JOSEPH E. MADDY 


Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, co-founder, president and business manager of the National 
Music Camp, is internationally recognized for his contributions to educational music. 
Author, innovator, enterprising experimenter, Dr. Maddy is one of the most eminent 
authorities in the field of music of, by, and for youth. 


Established as a proving ground for young musicians, the 
National Music Camp has proved many other things than 
talent. It has developed numerous techniques and proce- 
dures which have materially affected the music of the entire 
continent. 


While Interlochen is generally recognized as the original 
institution wherein music and youth were united in a sum- 
mer camp program, I doubt if many music educators realize 
to what an extent this camp has influenced American music 
in all its aspects from beginning music classes to major 
symphony orchestras. Of course we all know that Interloch- 
en has been the inspiration and pattern for scores of music 
camps and summer schools of all descriptions, from local 
summer band classes to the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
Tanglewood. 


Interlochen was also one of the first co-educational camps 
of any kind, and, being successful, has resulted in general 
acceptance of the idea of co-educational summer camps. 
Emphasis on co-educational activities at Interlochen on 
more than 125 coast-to-coast broadcasts as well as printed 
literature and motion picture films has had some influence 
in equalizing the sexes in instrumental music both in edu- 
cational and professional fields. 


Before the National Music Camp was founded profession- 
al musicians were inclined to sneer at the efforts of school 
musical organizations. In only one instance, the National 
High School Orchestra at Detroit in 1926, had a conductor 
of a major symphony orchestra been willing to conduct a 
school orchestra in public (Ossip Gabrilowitsch). It was 
the National High School Orchestra, at Interlochen and at 
winter meetings, that won the admiration and cooperation 
of symphony orchestra conductors, composers and perform- 
ers. Symphony orchestra conductors now are glad to serve 
as guest conductors of school music groups and as judges 
of our competitions. 


From its inception the National Music Camp policy has 
been to seek out and test new techniques and practices de- 
signed to speed up or facilitate the learning process in mu- 
sic education and, if sound, adopt them and tell the world 
about them. Many new techniques have originated at Inter- 
lochen while others have been brought there for testing 
under conditions which would prove their worth. 

The Interlochen plan of section rehearsals is spreading 
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rapidly in localities where professional performers are 
available to train each section. Several professional sym- 
phony orchestras have adopted the plan. Persistent empha- 
sis on chamber music practice at interlochen as the besi 
means for developing musicianship and independence has 
resulted in similar emphasis in schools everywhere and io 
the inclusion of small ensemble competitions in practically 
every state. 


Another Interlochen-born practice that has spread 
throughout the music education field is the plan of shifting 
all violin players to viola for a period long enough for them 
to learn to read the viola clef fluently. At Interlochen the 
violinists are required to play viola for one week, after 
which they may return to their regular seat in the violin 
section, but most of them prefer to play viola for at least 
two weeks and then join a string quartet playing viola. 
Since nearly all fine violinists also play viola, the once com- 
mon fear in this country “that playing viola-will ruin their 
violin technique” has been exploded and schools adopting 
this plan find that their violin sections improve along with 
the rest of their orchestras. 


The dearth of good string bass players in our high schools 
has led to the National Music Camp’s policy of awarding 
what scholarship funds it can get to players of string bass. 
This, together with the fact that colleges also offer induce- 
ments to bass players, has stepped up the development of 
string bass players in schools everywhere to the great bene- 
fit of the local school music organizations. ‘The same is true 
to a certain extent with regard to players of bassoon, Eny- 
lish horn, oboe, horn, alto clarinet and bass clarinet. 


Regular sight-reading periods, established at Interlovhen 
in 1928, have been adopted by many high schools and should 
be adopted by more as a recreation period, reading new mu- 
sic just for fun. 


American composers have come to regard Interlochen as 
the place where they are most likely to get a hearing of 
their compositions. High school student composition classes 
have flourished at Interlochen since the camp was founded, 
and several of these students have won fame a= composers, 
among them being Gardner Read (NMC 1932 and 1935) 
who recently won the NY Philharmonic $1,000.00 prize for 
the best symphonic composition by an American composer. 


Student conducting classes were established at Interloch- 
en the first week of the first season and have been among 
the most popular classes on the Camp ground ever since. 
Student conducting contests were first tried at Interlochen 
in 1929 and a plan developed for judging such contests, a 
plan which has since been adopted throughout the country 
and which has started the process by which American sym- 
phony conductors will eventually emerge. 


The opportunity to study music education methods and 
materials in the midst of a living laboratory of high school 
music led to the establishment of a college division of the 
National Music Camp, in response to demand on the part of 
music educators. The plan worked so well that many col- 
leges and universities have added high school band, orches- 
tra and choral groups to the summer session curricula to 
provide a similar laboratory for their music education stu- 
dents. Other Interlochen “firsts” include the first regular 
network broadcasts by a school music group; a series of 
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eight one hour sponsored programs over CBS, demonstrat- 
ing the fact that school music organizations were capable 
of meeting the standards set for commercial net-work radio 
programs. 


In 1930 the Camp instituted regular classwork in drum- 
majoring and marching band tactics, the first of the kind 
in America, which established standards that have since 
been accepted everywhere. The first accepted textbook on 
training school marching bands was written at Interlochen 
and based on the procedures developed at the Camp. 


Music departments that have adopted Interlochen’s music 
library methods have been relieved of one of the worst 
headaches of music education: a systematic method for 
handling band, orchestra and chorus music without damage 
or loss and yet available at a moment’s notice. Prof. Hard- 
ing had developed an efficient system for his University of 
Illinois Bands which we brought to Interochen and adapted 
for use by high school bands, orchestras and choral groups 
—methods that have been adopted by hundreés of school 
systems throughout the country. 


In 1933 was held at Interlochen the first national clinic 
for school band and orchestra directors for the purpose of 
giving the directors whose groups participate in the compe- 
titions an opportunity to help select the music to be used in 
these competitions. Only at Interlochen was it possible to 
have all of the numbers under consideration played effec- 
tively by high school groups, both band and orchestra. The 
idea was so good that before long scores of colleges and 
universities were operating band and orchestra clinics pat- 
terned after the original Interlochen affair. 


By 1936 the National Music Camp had begun experiment- 
ing with recording equipment, testing the uses of self-made 
recordings for analysis and self-criticism during the re- 
hearsal process. By 1938 the Camp had acquired the finest 
recording equipment obtainable and various techniques for 
using recordings as teaching aids were developed. These 
techniques are rapidly being adopted by high schools and 
colleges and will soon become indispensable, in other fields 
as well as in music education. 


The stroboscope, developed for the purpose of tuning new 
instruments at the factories, was an interesting gadget 
until a practical method was developed at Interlochen by 
which this machine could be made of great value in train- 
ing musicians to play in tune and to differentiate between 
“true” and “tempered” intonation. 


More recent experiments made at Interlochen, which have 
not had time to permeate the educational systems of the 


country, are the establishment of radio and drama work- 
shops in connection with music activities. Training in mod- 
ern dance has aiso been added as an experiment in bodily 
response to rhythms as related to musical performance. 


Probably the most valuable contribution that Interlochen 


has made to music education is the wide-spread publicity it 
has given to school music as one of the greai ywuth move- 
ments of the century, a movement which is destined to 


make America the most musical nation on earth. 


One hundred and twenty-seven coast-to-coast broadcasts 
from Interlochen over a period of 12 years have made a pro- 
found impression on the general public as to the quality of 
music high school students are capable of producing. Inter- 
lochen students of past years are rapidly taking the solo 
chairs of our major symphony orchestras. Many of these 
students are now developing school bands and orchestras on 
their own. The sifting process of each summer’s campers 
sends a few highly talented youth on the way toward suc- 
cessful careers in the professional field, a larger number 
on the way to positions in the school music field, and a still 
larger number to become enthusiastic amateurs with suffi- 
cient training to make them leading promoters of musical 
culture as they take their places in the business and profes- 
sional life of their respective communities. 


Surely music education is in a much safer position in 
these war times because some forty million people have seen 
the Paramount feature movie, “There’s Magic in Music” 
based on Interlochen; because other millions have read, 
“Music Takes to the Woods” in the Saturday Evening Post, 
or “Life Insurance for Music” in the Cosmopolitan, or be- 
cause official Washington heard the NMC orchestra in 
1930; because visitors to both the Chicago and New York 
World Fairs thrilled at the performances of these young 
American musicians from Interlochen. 


The fact that the Michigan Legislature has appropriated 
funds for the National Music Camp on two occasions is evi- 
dence that even hard-headed politicians now recognize the 
values of music education and we need not fear the curtail- 
ment of everything musical that was threatened at the be- 
ginning of the last world war. Recently effected affiliation 
between the National Music Camp and the University of 
Michigan will bring graduate as well as undergraduate 
college courses to the Interlochen campus. 


Well named is the new 16 millimeter, 20 minute sound- 
color motion picture film, made last summer at Interlochen 
and now available to the schools of the country, “Symphony 
of Young America.” 
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Music and Civilian Eftort 


MARION F'LAGG 
Director of Music Education, Dallas 


Music teachers seem as much keset by the question, 
“What can I do?” in the national effort as any other group. 
Many a teacher is saying “Why should I go on doing what 
I like to do, when I should, possibly, be taking a business 
course, a welding course, a mechanic’s course?” It is a per- 
sonal question, naturally, but if we really believe that 
teachers of young children are in a very true sense the 
custodians of a better-world-to-be, we will look carefully 
at our work with children, to see how we may serve the 
world-that-is, as well. 


One marked contrast between our world and that dis- 
eased by Hitlerism, is the free, untrammeled communica- 
tion we have, friend with friend, parent with child, even 
politician with politician, whereas in the conquering and 
conquered countries those nearest and dearest may not be 
safe with each other. Such a precious freedom of communi- 
cation may be endangered, to be sure, not by the Gestapo, 
but in our land now by rumors that are easy to repeat, by 
criticisms based on insufficient knowledge, or by the dan- 
gers coming close to home and dear ones—dangers that 
drive us into ourselves and close us in away from those 
around us. 


Here precisely is where our children in school and their 
music can be a positive force for “togetherness.” Repeated- 
ly it is borne in upon us that through music, poetry, danc- 
ing, drama, etc., large and small groups of people can be 
brought into a mutual sharing of experience that directly 
builds for strength. A recent speaker took his large aud- 
ience into the poignancies and the glories of living through 
the poetry he brought, truly giving wings to the spirit. 


The Dallas Victory Sing held recently at Fair Park Aud- 
itorium under the sponsorship of the Dallas Federation of 
Music Clubs and the Dallas Public Schools, with the co- 
sponsorship of sixty-two other organizations, proved to be 
more than even a good program. Under the winning leader- 
ship of Dr. Augustus Zanzig, the audience which complete- 
ly filled the auditorium became indeed, in the words of Mr. 
James V. Lovell “The Voice a Noble Instrument.” “The 
human voice,” Mr. Lovell goes on to say, “en masse is an 
awesome instrument and the sound it achieves can be the 
piteous, resigned cry of a people weakened and exhausted 
by oppression; it can be the terrifying rumble of a throng, 
angry, defiant, unorganized; it can ke the martial, confi- 
dent chant of a people at work or in arms; it can be the 
majectic paean of a people in victory, a crescendo so tower- 
ing and infinite it transfigures the listener. Under any 
circumstance and in any temper, the full-throated expres- 
sion of a crowd is the most impressive sound of all.” 


The audience was the star of the event—not belittling 
the deeply impressive playing of the Dallas Symphony Or- 
chestra under its gifted conductor, Jacques Singer, or the 
impressive and inspiring talks of Mayor Rogers and Dr. 
Umphrey Lee. Made up of members of musical organiza- 
tions, church groups of all faiths, labor groups, service or- 
ganizations, teachers, parents, and nearly a thousand chil- 
dren who had come sure of a good time, thereby insuring 
all a good time, the audience entered fully into the message 
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of the simple songs planned by Mr. Zanzig to reaffirm 
Dedication to God, to Country, to Victory for the Human 
Spirit; For Home and Community; For Men of the Armed 
Forces; The Voice of America (David Guion’s new song) ; 
The United Americas; Faith and Courage. 


Proof that the Dallas Victory Sing was more than a mere 
program lay first in the fact that the audience went away 
singing, and repeated requests for more have come from 
Mayor Rodgers and the Civilian Defense Council, from 
Parent Teacher Associations, which are planning Com- 
munity Nights at school, for parents and children; from 
Dads’ Clubs at their meetings. The Park Department is 
planning a series of city-wide Sings at the Band Shell, ideal 
for the purpose, and other outdoor events; and the Fourth 
Annual Greater Dallas Band and Orchestra Festival plans 
to include a great Sing in their pageant night at Dal-Hi 
Field on May 1. 

Where Dallas began with a large gathering which will 
be followed by neighborhood affairs which can utilize the 
school music and other programs, other communities might 
begin with smaller events and culminate in a community 
wide Sing. The Dallas Negro community, for instance, is 
carrying on a number of church meetings, centering around 
the Choir Federation activities, and will conclude their 
series with a great Sing in Fair Park Auditorium as part 
of their Music Festival April 22-24. 


Mr. Zanzig, out of wide familiarity with community 
events throughout the country, has a wealth of ideas which 
might be of value to groups desiring suggestions. As visit- 
ing professor of music in charge of community and folk 
activities in the Extension Division of the University of 
Texas, he is available for consultation and direction. An- 
other source for materials on intercultural activities is the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Music teachers everywhere might well adopt as a slogan 
a slight paraphrase from Dr. Lee’s talk, 


“SINGING, WE’LL BE HARD TO BEAT” 








WM. E. JONES, Mus. D. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Musicologist Conductor 


Director Department of Music 
TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Denton, Texas 








HAVE YOU TRIED 
The Waller String Class Method 


BY GILBERT R. WALLER 


(Director of Orchestra and Strings, E. T. $. T. C., Commerce, Texas) 


What They're saying: 
ae . the best book I have found for beginning study classes.” 
“We find the Waller Method makes it possible to develop string players 
just as easily as band talent.” 
Try this amazing new method for teaching all strings in one 
class. You will achieve unbelievable results. 
VIOLIN VIOLA CELLO BASS 
Each part 75c 
The MANUAL OF SUGGESTED LESSON PLANS is complimen- 
tary to users of the Waller String Class Method. Write for it. 
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National and Inter-American Music Week 
May 38-10, 1942 


Excerpts from the 1942 News Letter 


Music Week has been observed annually since 1924 on a 
synchronized national basis during the week beginning the 
first Sunday in May. Last year it was celebrated in over 
3,000 cities and towns in continental United States alone, 
with local Music Week committees in most of these places. 
The purpose of the observance, therefore, and the charac- 
ter of the participation are well-known in this country. 


Let us use the 1942 Music Week, including the prepara- 
tory period, as an occasion on which to emphasize the 
harmonizing qualities of music and the atmosphere it cre- 
ates of sympathetic understanding, accord and common 
interests. Let us cross friendly national borders to the 
South of us by playing Latin American music and let us 
also play more music by our own composers and invite 
other countries to do likewise. 


We are not forgetting our English Allies, and so we 
have invited them to participate with us in an international 
Music Week among the democracies, as well as in an Inter- 
American observance, for a broader unity and the strength 
which unified purpose and action make possible. 


The two selected keynotes are “American Unity Through 
Music” and “Music Maintains Morals’ We are now united 
in a joint defense effort and we must make that defense 
sure and powerful. We must now unite in joint action to 
promote the fruits of peace for us all. 


Here are a few suggestions: 


If you are near an army encampment, plan to bring to the soldiers 
as much musical entertainment as you can during Music Week. Bring 
music to the workers in munitions factories. Get in touch with the 
plant owners and managers in your town and acquaint them with 
the findings on music in industry. Promote community music activi- 
ties in cooperation with all local organizations and institutions, and 
thus aid in developing public morale. Should there be no established 
community committee for coordinating music activities, endeavor to 
make your Music Week committee such a group, functioning through- 
out the year while the need is pressing. Schools, churches, Kiwanis, 
Rotary and other service clubs, P.T.A.’s, women’s clubs, D.A.R.’s, 
Y.M.C.A.’s K. of C.’s, merchants’ associations, recreation commis- 
sions, youth and rural groups all have a part to play, collectively 
and individually, in Music Week. Music clubs naturally have the 
major responsibility and will usually be the leading motivating force 
in broadening the service which music can render in time of strain 
and stress. 


ARTISTIC RECIPROCITY WITH OUR SOUTHERN 
NEIGHBORS 


Southwestern Musician has received a kind and en- 
couraging letter from George H. Dalrymple, of New York 
and points South. Mr. Dalrymple is best known as “Person- 
al Representative” for North American artists who wish 
to make appearances in Central and South America and 
for artists from our southern neighbors who are interested 
in making North American tours. In these troubled times, 
when many of the seas are closed to ordinary travel, Mr. 
Dalrymple pursues his course, cementing and maintaining 
cordial relations between lovers of beautiful music who are 
numerous in all the Americas. 
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Music Educators National Conference 


Milwaukee, March 28-April z, 1942 
An outstanding event of the world of music cducation 
this year is the Music Educators’ National Conference to 


be held in Milwaukee, March 28 - April 2, 1942. The key- 
note address for this biennial meeting will be delivered by 
Charles A Thomson, Chief of the Division of the Cultural 
Relations in the Department of State. 

Of cardinal importance to music education leaders is 
the meeting on Sunday afternoon, March 29, at which of- 
ficers of all units of the Music Educators’ National Con- 
ference will assemble to discuss with members of the War 
Department the means by which music education forces 
can be mobilized for service in the National effort. Major 
Harold Kent, Educational Liaison Officer, and Major How- 
ard C. Bronson, Musical Officer in the Special Services Di- 
vision, will outline the Government policy. 

Features of the conference program are the biennial Mil- 
waukee Music Festival which will take three sessions to 
present a graphic review of the entire music education pro- 
gram of the Milwaukee schools. The premiere of “Free 
Men—The Drama of American Democracy” will be a com- 
munity-wide event. The double theme of the conference 
which has had nation-wide activity is “American Unity 
Through Music” and “Uniting the Americas Through 
Music.” Several features carry out these themes—A Pan- 
American Broadcast on “Music and American Youth” Sun- 
day March 30, at 9:00 a.m. and the appearance of a group 
of Latin American music leaders. The program of talks 
and music is rich. Among groups which will appear on the 
program is the A Cappella Choir of North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton. 

* 


THE BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL CARRIES ON 

On Thursday, July 30, 1942, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, 
will open the ninth annual Berkshire Symphony Festival. 

These well-known orchestral concerts will be given on 
Wednesday and Saturday evenings and Sunday afternoons 
of the first three week-ends in August. The final and ninth 
concert of the series is scheduled on August 16. 

& 


YOUNG AMERICANS SING OPERA 

Friends and Texas members of the Oscar Seagle Music 
Incorporation note with increasing interest the unprece- 
dented success of the Colony Opera Guild at Lake George, 
New York. Under the artistic direction of the veteran vocal 
master, Oscar Seagle, and a staff of advisers, many young 
American singers are getting first-hand experience in 
operatic work. 

During the summer of 1941, six complete operas and four 
one-act excerpts were performed before the large audiences 
at Wikiosco Barn Theatre, a suburban play-house on the 
Bolton Road, Lake George, New York. 

We read from the Colony Chronicle just off the press 
that, after supplying fighters, musical directors, and song- 
leaders to Uncle Sam’s military force in both World War 
One and World War Two, the artistic contribution of this 
Adirondacks Mountain Music Colony continues to be felt 
in musical America. 
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PASSION MUSIC — 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Such a work would combine the musical and dramatic 
elements so that less is demanded of the soloists, chorus, 
and orchestra than is true of the Passion oratorios of the 
classic period, in order that a greater number of perform- 
ances would be made possible, and consequently bring the 
music to a larger number of people. On the other hand, 
such a work should be of finer musical consistency than is 
true of most of the currently performed Passion cantatas, 
without being necessarily more extensive. Of the five varie- 
ties of, Passion music, probably a combination of the choral 
Passion, Passion motet, and Passion oratorio would be 
more adaptable for a wider usage. 


A new work probably should be less contrapuntal, and 
the rhythm somewhat more free, without losing the dra- 
matic elements which depend to a certain extent upon the 
rhythm. The choir itself should have a larger role in order 
to interest the choir singers in rehearsing and performing. 
In the settings of the many “Seven Last Words” and 
“Crucifixions,” the soloists have the important work to 
do. Therefore it may be necessary to rework the Passion 
theme using the chorus as the center around which the 
personalities of the Passion group evolve. Probably the 
largest performance group concerned is the church choir 
and the largest audience, the church. Such a work there- 
fore should be written with these factors in mind, and at 





the same time keep the musical standards established by 
the masters of Passion music. It will mean, instead of a 
lowering of musical standards, changes in emphasis in the 
interest of making the music available and understandable 
to the largest possible audience. 

——— 


MUSIC IN THE NATIONAL EFFORT 
“The War Department believes in singing soldiery .... . we <4 
It believes in a singing citizenry.” a 
This is evidenced by the interesting brochure, Music i): 
the National Effort, printed by the United States Govern- 
ment and obtainable from the Music “ducators National 
Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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1001 North Windomere, Madison 6932 3524 McFarlin Blvd., Justin 8-1802 
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Grades—Private Lessons or in Class. Special Classes for Pre-School Pupils 
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MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN 


Head of Piano Pedagogy in Southwestern Conservatory (Accredited) 
DUNNING and CREATIVE NORMAL CLASSES open June 10 
(Dunning Pre-School through High School age. Prepares for College Entrance) | 
College Credits given Reviewers and New Teachers 
Applied Music, also Harmony for State Licentiate Examination 


For details write: 3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas, Texas, Tel. L-72149 
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Dallas Symphony Orchestra 


By Louise Gossett, Publicity Chairman 


we - The Dallas Symphony Orchestra this month brought to a close 
T its fortieth season, the fifth under the direciion of the dynamic young 


conductor, Jacques Singer. It has been an historic season — one 
which has witnessed the extension and strengthening of the orches- 
tra’s good neighborhocd policy through the presentation in her North 
American debut of the Mexican soprano, Irma Gonzales ,and through 
the premiere performances in this country of several contemporary 
Pan American compositions of extraordinary interest. 


The season has brought a prodigious amount of splendid music 
-both old and new: The Brahms Concerto in D Major, Op. 77, for 
Violin and Orchestra, with the French violinist, Zino Francescatti 
as soloist; the magnificent Beethoven Ninth Symphony, with the 
North Texas State Teachers College Chorus assisting; Schubert's 
Seventh Symphony; Haydn’s Symphony No. 13 in G Major; Peter 
and the Wolf and the Classical Symphony by Prokoviev; Tchaikov- 
sky’s B Flat Minor Piano Concerto, with Sidney Foster as soloist; 
works by Bach, Mozart, Handel, Stravinsky, Respighi, Dvorak, Wag- 
ner, among others. 
Adding not a little tc the brilliance of the season have been the 
unalloyed successes of the great artists. Heard in Dallas for the 
first time were Zino Francescatti, the violinist; Helen Traubel, Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano; Irma Gonzales, Mexican soprano; Sidney 
Foster, young American pianist. More than merely local interest 
attended the appearance of this season’s G. B. Dealey Award winner, 
Morgan Knott, pianist, a member of the music faculty of the South- 
ern Methodist University school of music. 
The 1941-42 season is a fair sample of the kind of programs which 
has been enjoyed by Dallas audiences during the five years of 
Mr. Singer’s direction. Coming to Dallas in 1938 to undertake the 
reorganization of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, Jacques Singer 
was confronted with problems which might well have winded a less 
determined and enthusiastic leader. So successful was this first sea- 
son that plans were laid immediately for the forthcoming year, with 
concerts to be presented in pairs and with two concerts for young 
people added to the subscription series. 
The Dallas Symphony Orchestra, which this season increased its 
personnel to ninety men, is maintained by the Symphony Society 
of Dallas, an organization of approximately 3,000 members. It is 
operated by a board of 65 directors, a business manager, and the 
musical director. The orchestra operates on a budget of $50,000, 
gleaned from season ticket sales, single ticket sales, and contribu- 
tions. This figure, relatively minute in symphonic terms, is made 

a) to cover a musical policy which in programming, soloists, and qual- 
ity of performance is comparable to any symphony orchestra of its 
size in the country. 

Now in the face of total war, the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 
like all similar organizations throughout the nation, faces the most 
critical situation in its history. But a splendid tradition has already 
taken root in the minds and hearts of the community, a tradition 
which even war will not uproot. The Dallas Symphony will carry 
on, somewhat reduced in scale perhaps, but ever proudly. 

Leopold Stokowski says that Jacques Singer “‘is one of the greatest 
conductorial talents of our time.” 


—_—O———_ 


DR. WILLIAM E. BEATTY Dr. William E. Beatty, of the 
SPEAKS ON INDIAN Bureau of Indian Affairs, Depart- 
MUSIC ment of Interior, Washington, D. 
Marion Flagg Chosen President C. was the guest speaker. 

Social Music Club Speaking of the music in our 
four hundred Indian schools, Dr. 
Beatty told how government of- 
ficials, in an effort to expose 
musical adaptations, are getting 
phonographic reproductions of the 

real Indian in his daily habitat. 


7s 


A luncheon for members of the 
In and About Dallas-Fort Worth 
Music Club was held Saturday, 


March 7, at the Dallas Athletic 
Club. 
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JACQUES SINGER 


Successful Conductor, Dallas Symphony Orchestra. Leopold 
Stokowski says that Jacques Singer “is one of the greatest 
conductorial talents of our time.” 





The speaker classfied the 
kinds of Indian music as ceremon- 
ial and secular—the first of a sa- 
cred nature and the latter typicai 
of the song which has grown up 
with the people. He added that 
Indian music is definite; each 
tribe has a distinctive rhythmic 
variance by which it can be easily 
identified. 

Dr. Beatty concluded his talk 
with the wish that thousands of 
original Indian songs be used in 
our schools in a few years and 
that Indian dances be taught in 
our schools along with our other 
folk dances. 

Miss Marion Flagg, the new]: 
elected President of the In and 
About Dallas and Fort Worth 
Music Educators Club, introduced 
Dr. Beatty. 


- —-—QO-—-— — 
Daisy Polk will direct the Eas- 


ter Choral program at Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts in coopera- 
tion with the Sinfonietta, April 5. 
A program of two parts will in- 
clude Easter Music which will be 
sung by the Madrigal Singers. 

The entire chorus and audience 
will conclude the program with a 
Sinfonietta accompanying of the 
Hallelujah Chorus from Handel’s 
Messiah, conducted by Achilles 
Taliaferro. The accompanist for 
solo numbers will be Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Poole. 


two 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
SON IN DALLAS 
April 1942 


SEA- 


The Metropolitan Opera Season 
in Dallas promises to be even 
more brilliant and musically-in- 
spiring than ever. Five operas wiil 
be presented, with excellent casts 
and direction. Lily Pons will sing 
the eponymous role in Donizetti's 
“Lucia de Lammermoor” the open- 
ing night of April 15. Thursday 
evening, April 16, Rose Bampton 
and Ezio Pinza will be starred in 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni’; “Car- 
men,” with the new French singer 
Lily Djanel, and Raoul Jobin will 
be performed Friday evening; 
Saturday's matinee will be Verdi's 


“Aida,” with Stella Roman and 
Arthur Carron; while Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville,” with Bidu 


Sayao and Ezio Pinza, will close 
the season Saturday night. The 
eminent Metropolitan conductors 
who will wield the baton for the 
Dallas season are as_ follows: 
Panizza for “Lucia” and “Aida,” 
Briesach for “Don Giovanni,” Pel- 
letier for “Carmen” and St. Leger 
for “The Barber of Seville.” Tic- 
“kets range in price from 6.60 to 
$2.20, 


when accompanied by remittance, 


and are on sale by mail 


or directly from the Dallas Grand 
Opera Association. 
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A SURVEY OF DALLAS MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 





We present with pride in this, the second 1942 issue of the South- 
western Musician, an outline of the musical activities of Dallas. From 
time to time we shall give similar surveys covering the musical 
activities of other outstanding cities of Texas. — The Editor 





MUSIC ACTIVITIES IN DALLAS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Music Appreciation Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Instruments Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Singing Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Piano Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
OTHER SPECIAL PROJ“CTS 
Rhythm Bands 
Mixed Elementary (in some schools) 
Melody Instruments (Bells, flutes, etc.) 
Choral Clubs and Choirs 
Mixed Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
Boys Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. Schocl 


(A Cappella Choirs in two high schools. Classes in the teaching of 
Voice in two high schools.) 


Orchestras 
Mixed Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 
All-City Orchestra All-City Orchestra 
Bands 
Mixed Elementary Jr. H. School Sr. H. School 


All-City Band All-City Band 


SUMMARY OF MUSIC ACTIVITIES, DALLAS PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Class instrumental instruction is carried on in the elementary 
school by a corps of twenty-eight teachers under the direction of 
Mrs. Carrie Munger Long, Director of Instrumental Instruction in 
Elementary Schools. Class instruction in piano, string, and wind in- 
struments is available at a small monthly fee for two lessons a week. 
Class instruction in orchestral instruments is given in junior high 
school, free of charge, by the regular instrumental instructor. 


Among the musical events of the school year have been city-wide 
centennial observances, and the great Dallas Victory Sing. 


The Fourth Greater Dallas Band and Orchestra Festival will be 
held April 30, May 1 to 3. Bands and orchestras of Greater Dallas 
schools will perform separately before nationally known adjudicators; 
a great pageant festival and community sing will be held at Dal-Hi 
Field, and the concluding concert will be given by the All-City Band, 
All-City Orchestra and an A Cappella Choir. 


In addition to the music education program carried by specially 
trained music teachers from the first grade through senior high 
school, we have a series of seventy-five concerts covering every 
school, by the W. P. A. Sinfonietta under the direction of Achilles 
Taliaferro, and two Young Peoples’ Concerts by the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra under Jacques Singer, conductor. The Sinfonietta is heard 
by every school pupil, and the Young Peoples’ Concerts completely 
fill the 4,500 seats at Fair Park. 


MUSIC TEACHERS OF THE DALLAS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Director of Music Education: Marion Flagg 


Dallas Technical, Arthur Harris; Forest Avenue, Louise Wilcox, 
Harry F. Barton; North Dallas, Helen Harrison, George Bushong; 
Sunset High School, Otto K. Michels, J. D. Bradbury; W. H. Adamson 
High School, Charles Leonhard; Woodrow Wilson High School, 
George Royster, Charles Leonhard; Alex W. Spence Jr. High, Myrtle 
Moore, Eleanor Walters; Boude Storey Jr. High, Ruth Fetterman, 
Perry B. Dennis; J. L. Long Jr. High, Eleanor Burton, A Blanchard 
Boyer, Lelle Swann; W. E. Greiner Jr. High, Louisa Luebka; Alamo, 
Lemay Gibson; Arcadia Park, Reba Jane Crossley; Ascher Silberstein, 
Christine Cochran, Maud Nosler; Ben Milam, Marian Williamson; 
Benito Juarez, Elesa S. Donnell; Cement City, Lorene Aikin; City 
Park, Genevieve Bornhoeft, Mary Jeff Keith, Maxine Minnox; Clinton 
P. Russell, Camille Bolin; Cockrell Hill, Leon Pledger; Colonial, Anna 
Woodruff, Edna Jones, Maude Kimberlin; Cumberland, Bess Sansing, 
Lillian Worley; David Crockett, Edith King, Aileen McMahon; George 
Peabody, Mary Lou Owen, Lucile Horton, Mary Martha Johnson, 
Arlynne Ferguson; 

James B. Bonham, Maurice Mount, Minette Feild; James Stephen 
Hogg, Merle Moore; James W. Fannin, Neil Guion, Mary Webster; 
John F. Peeler, Hortense Bodden, Hassie Davis; John Henry Brown, 
Mary Craver, Edwina Sparks, Ethel Depew; John H. Reagan, Myrtle 
Clark, Frances Parr; Leila P. Cowart, Marie Townsend; Lida Hooe, 
Dorothy Smith, Louise Corley; Lisbon, Rachel Ball, Lillian Thompson; 
Maple Lawn, Nadine Lain; Margaret B. Henderson, Grace Evelyn 
Smith; Mirabeau B. Lamar, Sudie Warlick; Mount Auburn, Rachel 
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Davis, Nathan Erwin; Obadiah Knight, Joe Jarrell, Maxine McClan:- 
han; Oran M. Roberts, Flossie Dunn, Martha McCurdy, Jennie P. 
Stanley; Richard Lagow, Florence Brown, Dura Robbins: Robert 
E. Lee, Nellie Althaus, Mamie Johnson; Roger Q. Mills, Vallie Bounds, 
Winnie Marshall; Rosemont, Madge Jamison, Margaret Terry; Sam 
Houston, Louise Allen, Ada Terven; San Jacinto, Cammie Tunnell: 
Sidney Lanier, Neuda Greeman; Stephen F. Austin, Ruth Haggard, 
Aline Jones; Stephen J. Hay, Katherine Lewis, Edna Van der Meer: 
Stonewall Jackson, Doris Knight; T. G. Terry, Nancy Dawes; Thomas 
C. Hassell, Nellie Kline, Bess Holly; Trinity Heights, Florence Brush, 
Ruth Spencer, Adele Wilkirson; William B. Travis, Lillie Belle 
Martin, Golda Rie Brown; William Lipscomb, Vi Belle Coleman, Vir- 
ginia Moody; Winnetka, Bernice Ewing. 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUMENTAL INSTRUCTION Mrs. 
Carrie Munger Long, Director; O. C. Anderson, Ralph Beck, Louise 
Bianchi, Mabel Bush, A. J. Campbell, Thelma Clark, Francine Bourt- 
right, Mae Dietrich, Lucile Dunn, Virginia France, Gladys Giles, 
Juliana Haines, Charlotte Haley, Ida Hartman, Elta Higgins, Mabe! 
Lorenz, Bara Niblo, Reva Odell, Eugenia Robinson, W. O. Sipe, Mar- 
jorie Smith, Alice Lorraine Smith, Helen Stanley, Amy Whitaker, 
Alfred Hoppe. 


CIVIC MUSIC ACTIVITIES FOR 1941 - 1942 


SOLO ARTISTS 


Oct. 23-—-Elizabeth Gorton, pianist Civic Federation 
Oct. 30—-Lydia Tarnower, dancer; Edward Deiss, pianist Civie Fed 
Nov. 16, 17—-Francescatti, violin Dallas Symphony Orchestra 
Nov. 20—-Eloise Snyder, soprano Civic Federation 
Nov. Conrad Thibault, baritone Civic Music 
Dec. 7, 8—-Irma Gonzales, soprano Dallas Symphony Orchestra 
Jan. 4, 5—Morgan Knott, piano Dallas Symphony Orchestra 
Jan. 8—Faculty of North Texas Agricultural College Civic Federation 
Grace Ward Lankford, pianist; Viola Gribble, violinist; 
Wynn York, cellist; Laurine Adams, pianist. 
Jan. 15—Nancy Dawes, pianist Civic Federation 
Jan. 29—-Ruth Gregory, viola Civic Federation 
Jan. 25, 26—-Sidney Foster, pianist Dallas Symphony Orchestra 


Jan. 31—-Bidu Sayao, soprano Civic Music 
Jan. Josef Szigeti, violinist Civic Music 
March 2—Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist Civic Music 


March 5—-Marian Anderson, contralto 
March 8, 9—-Helen Traubel, soprano Dallas Symphony Orchestra 
April 2—-Chamber Music program Civic Federation 
Phillip Williams, violin; Mary Becker, violin; Ruth Rankii 
Rutherford, pianc; Daniel Sternberg, piano; and String 
Quartet. 
April 9—-Miriam Folloder Lurie, piano; Civic Federation 
April 23—-Ruth Norton, soprano Civic Federatior 
Emma King, contralto; Elizabeth Roesler, cellist; Fritz Fall, 
piano. 
April 30—-All Brahms program Civic Federation 
Katharine Harris Riddle, violin; Catherine Pierce, violin; 
LaRue Johnson, piano; Mary Margaret Edmonson, svo- 
prano; William Sandberg, French horn. 


Mrs. Ben Lyons 


Note: In addition to these programs the Civic Federation presents 
numerous recorded concerts, including previews of the Dallas 
Symphony Concerts, with Frank Hobden, Music Director of the 
Civic Federation and Program Annotator of the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra as Commentator. 


ORCHESTRAS 


Nov. 16, 17—-Dallas Symphony Orchestra, Jacques Singer, conductor. 

Dec. 6—-Dallas Symphony Orchestra, children’s concert. 

Dec. 7, 8—Dallas Symphony Orchestra. 

Dec, 12—-Dallas Symphony Orchestra at San Angelo, Tex. 

Dec. 15—-Dallas Symphony Orchestra at Denton, Tex. 

Jan. 4, 5—Dallas Symphony Orchestra. 

Jan. 25, 26—-Dallas Symphony Orchestra. 

Feb. 17—-S.M.U. Symphony Orchestra, Harold Hart Todd, conductor. 

Feb. 22, 23--Dallas Symphony Orchestra. 

Mar. 8, 9—-Dallas Symphony Orchestra. 

April—St. Louis Symphony, Vladimir Golschmann, conductor, spon- 
sored by Civic Music 


CHORUSES 


Jan. 30—St. Olaf’s Choir, sponsored by Central Lutheran Church. 

Mar. 16—American Ballad Singers, sponsored by Community Coursc. 

Feb. 22, 23—-North Texas State Teachers College Chorus with Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra. 

May—Choir Festival (massed choirs of Dallas), 
Music Clubs. 

May-—North Texas State Teachers College A Capello Choir, pre- 
sented by Civic Federation. 


Dallas Federation 
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May 7-—-Sudie Williams Club Chorus and W.P.A. Sinfonietta, directed 
by Marion Flagg, presented by Civic Federation. 


OPERAS 

March—Hockaday, presenting “The Snow Maiden.” 
April 15, 16, 17, 18—-Metropclitan Opera Company. 
April--S.M.U. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Nov. 26—Carmelita Marracci Dance Group Community Course 
Feb. 15—Victory Sing (community sing) Dallas Federation of Music 
Feb. 19—-Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo Civic Music 


LOCAL ARTISTS 


Artists living in the city who frequently appear in public concerts 
or recitals. 

Lora Coston Bridges, singer; Zelman Brounoff, violinist; Mrs. J. 
H. Cassidy, organist; Mrs. A. L. Clinkinbeard, pianist; Mrs. George 
Cochran, organist; Doris Comstock, singer; Melba Mewhinney Davis, 
pianist; Nancy Dawes, pianist; Ivan Dneprov, singer; Louis Faget, 
cellist; Alice K. Fergusson, organist; Mrs. J. Roscoe Golden, singer; 
Anne Lois Green, harpist; Ruth Gregory, violinist; Andrew Hemp- 
hill, singer; John Huston, organist; Hubert B. Zaszynski, pianist; 
Harold Kellogg, singer; Ruby K. Lawrence, Pianist; Gertrude 
Mandelstamm, pianist; Louise Mantius, violinist; Celeste Morton, 
singer; Mrs. Vincent J. O’Conncr, singer; Daisy Polk, singer; Dora 
Poteet, organist; Ethel Rader, singer; Frank Renard, pianist; Mrs. 
Penn Riddle, violinist; Lois Risley, Flutist; Walter Paul Romberg, 
violinist; Mrs. J. B. Rucker, pianist; Ruth Rankin Rutherford, 
pianist; Mrs. F. B. Saunders, pianist; Delia Selway, pianist; Mrs. 
Albert Smith, singer; Daniel Sternberg, pianist; Frances D. Stewart, 
pianist; Achilles Taliaferro, organist; Harold Hart Todd, pianist; 
Laura Twist, harpist; Hugh Waddill, Organist; Carl Wiesemann, 
organist; Mary Becker Williams, violinist; Phillip Williams, violinist 
Thomas Williams, singer; Paul van Katwijk, pianist; Viola Beck 
van Katwijk, pianist; Margaret Tallichet, Mildred Zoll, two-piano 
team; Fritz Fall, composer-conductor-pianist-lecturer. 


PRIVATE MUSIC TEACHERS 
APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF MEN 
Piano 10; Voice 8; Violin 12; Viola 1; Organ 8; Cello 3; 
Woodwind Instruments 9; Brass Instruments 7 
APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF WOMEN 


Piano 130; Voice 16; Viola or Violin 15; Organ 17; Cello 2; 
Wocdwind Instruments 1; Brass Instruments 0; Harp 3 


NORMAL TEACHERS 


Mrs. Laud German Phippen, Dunning; Grace Switzer, 
Viola Van Katwijk, Teacher Training—S.M.U.; 
Teachers’ Forum. 

According to information furnished by E. G. Council, The Music 
Man, and Mrs. Vera Sims Denning and Mrs. A. Everett of Whittle 
Music Co., there are fully 600 Music Teachers in Dallas. 


Oxford; 
Isabel Hutcheson, 


DALLAS MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


PURPOSE OF THE ASSOCIATION 
The purpose of the association shall be to unite the music teaching 
profession for the better protection of its interests, for fraternal 
feelings, improvements in methods of teaching, and for the develop- 
ment of a higher degree of musical culture. 


OFFICERS 
President, Mrs. F. B. Saunders; First Vice-President, Martha Rhea 
Little; Second Vice-President, Mrs. A. L. Clinkinbeard; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Ruby K. Lawrence; Parliamentarian, Mrs. Laud German 
Phippen. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Irma Beck, Alice Knox Fergusson, Mrs. J. B. Rucker, Frances 
Taylor Rather, Harold Todd. 


ACTIVITIES: First: monthly meetings consisting of musical and 
Civic programs illustrated by well-known artists and lecturers of 
the city always followed by a Social Hour. Second: A series of pupils’ 
programs, presenting pupils ranging from young beginners to adult 
artist-pupils of members. 


LOCAL CLUBS OR STUDY GROUPS 
ORCHESTRAS 


DALLAS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Jacques Singer, conductor; 
regular concerts, tours. 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY ORCHESTRA, Harold 
Hart Todd, conductor; regular concerts. 
MARCH 


APRIL, 1942 


OAK CLIFF 
regular concerts. 

W.P.A. SYMPHONIETTA, Achilles Taliaferro, conductor, weekly 
concerts. 


CHORUSES 
S.M.U. GLEE CLUB, Thomas Williams, director. 
DALLAS CIVIC OPERA CHORUS, Fritz Fall, ai 
SCHOLA CANTORUM, Fritz Fall, conductor. 
MUSIC GUILD, Daniel Sternberg, director. 
DALLAS WOMENS CONCERT CHORUS, Armand 
director. 


PHILHARMONIC, Armand DeMond, conductor: 


rector. 
DeMond, 


MUSIC CLUBS (Texas Federation of Music Clubs) 


Senior: Aeolian Singers, Pres. Mrs. Maurice Peterman; Baker 
Club, Pres. Mrs. Corinne Ziska Marr; Bush Violin Choir, Pres. Miss 
Helen Laden; Cecilian Club, Pres. Mrs. Robert Griffith; Cecilian 
Singers, Pres. Mrs. Carl W. Allen; Dallas Civic Opera Chorus, Mrs. 
Edna E. DeVinney; Dallas Dunning Teachers Association, Pres. Mrs. 
Ludie Gardner; Dallas Music Teachers Association, Pres. Mrs. F. 
B. Saunders; Dallas Womens Concert Chorus, Pres. Mrs. Lucille 
Morgan; Hockaday Conservatory of Music, Pres. Ivan Dneprov; 
Junior Counselors Club, Pres. Mrs. Y. J. Sharpe; Melodie Club, Pres. 
Mrs. E. C. McCullough; Mickwitz Club, Pres. Miss Kathleen Fain; 
Music Section, Fine Arts Department Dallas Womens Forum, chair- 
man Mrs. Viola Rohling Lovelace; Music Section of Oak Cliff Fine 
Arts, Mrs. H. E. Ferree; Music Study Club, Mrs. D. C. Tallichet; 
Musical Arts Club, Pres. Mrs. Penn Riddle; Schola Cantorum, Pres. 
Ed S. Wesson, Jr.; Schubert Choral Club, Pres. Mrs. Fred H. Austin; 
Schubert Choral Club, Pres. Mrs. W. C. Smith; Symphony Society of 
Dallas, Pres. Henry Coke; Texas Chapter American Guild of 
Organists, Dean, Miss Dora Foteet; Sudie Williams Club, Pres. 
Arthur A. Harris; Todd Club, Pres. Mrs. J. H. Warnick; Trio Club, 
Pres. Miss Leah Uhl; Two Arts Club, Pres. Mrs. W. Arnold Diffey, 
Jr.; VanKatwijk Club, Pres. Miss Jane Elizabeth Sykes; Wednesday 
Morning Choral Club, Pres. Mrs. Reuben W. Jackson; Westminster 
Presbyterian Choir, Pres. Mrs. R. R. Swift; Wiesemann Club, Mrs. 
Fred Buchanan; Wynne Study Club, Pres. Mrs. Frank Morris. 


Junior: Alexander Music Club, Coun. Mrs. Walter Alexander; Bed- 
ford Junior Club, Coun. Miss Winifred Bedford; Beethoven Club, 
Coun. Mrs. A. L. Clinkinbeard; Cecilian Juniors, Coun. Miss Delia 
Selway; Clift Piano Juniors, Coun. Mrs. Jack Clift; Clift Violin 
Juniors, Mr. Jack Clift; Crocker Junior Music Club, Coun. Mrs. 
Harold Crocker; Dorsey Dunning Music Club, Coun. Miss Lila Dor- 
sey; Haines Junior Club, Coun. Juliana Haines; Harrington Music 
Club, Coun. Hazel Price Harrington; Elizabeth Hill Junior Music 
Club, Coun. Mrs. F. S. Blair; K. K. Music Club, Coun. Mrs. 
O. B. Kimbell; Mantius Violin Club, Coun. Louise Mantius; Mozart 
Club, Coun. Anna Merle Woods; McCulley Junior Music Club, Coun. 
Mrs. Phelo C. McCulley; Mickwitz Music Club, Coun. Ruby K. Law- 
rence; Morrison Junior Club, Coun. Mrs. Edwin A. Morrison; O’Reilly 
Music Club, Coun. Mrs. Pat O’Reilly; Oxford Etude Music Club, 
Coun. Goldie Viola Hansen; Porter Junior Music Club, Coun. Mrs. 
Ralph A. Porter; Sanders-Johnscn Music Club, Coun. Nadine Sanders 
Johnson; Sewell Music Club, Coun. Mrs. J. M. Sewell; Schubert 
Music Club, Coun. Mrs. R. E. Chambers; Studio Music Club, Coun. 
Miss Katherine Hammons; Sharpe Music Club, Coun. Mrs. Y. J. 
Sharpe; Era Taylor Music Club, Coun. Era Taylor; Terrill Phil- 
harmonic Club, Coun. E. L. Maus; Van Katwijk Music Club, Coun. 
Miss Irma Beck; Weisemann Juniors; Coun. Hazel Price Harring- 
ton; Wood Music Club, Coun. Mrs. C. H. Wood. 

(Not Federated) 
Other: Music Guild of Dallas, Daniel Sternberg, director. 


MUSIC ACTIVITIES IN THE CHURCHES OF DALLAS 


ALL SAINTS EPISCOPAL, senior choir, Achilles Taliaferro 

ASSEMBLY OF GOD, senior choir, Evelyn White 

BETHEL A.M.E., senior choir, junior choir, Ladies Trio, Rev R. F. 
Baker 

BETHEL TEMPLE (Assemblies of God) 

BLESSED SACRAMENT (Catholic) 
Simmons 

CALVARY BAPTIST, senior choir, A. F. Whiddon 

CARMELITE FATHERS (Catholic), senior choir, Father Innocencio 
Gomez 

CATHEDRAL OF THE SACRED HEART, senior choir, junior choir, 
Father Innocencios 

CENTENARY METHODIST, senior choir, Argus A. Burnett 

CENTRAL CHRISTIAN, quartet, Dillion White. 

CENTRAL NAZARENE, senior choir, E. L. Bowman 

CHRIST EPISCOPAL, senior choir, junior choir, Alice Knox Fergus- 
son 

CHURCH OF INCARNATION (Ebpiscopal) senior choir, boys junior 
choir, Achilles Taliaferro 

CITY TEMPLE (Presbyterian) senior choir, junior choir, Mrs. Albert 
Smith 

CLIFF TEMPLE BAPTIST, senior choir, three junior choirs, J. B. 
Christian 

COLONIAL BAPTIST, senior choir, junior choir, C. A. Wright. 

COLONIAL PRESBYTERIAN, senior choir, junior choir, R. E. Owen 


senior choir, Jess Jackson 
senior choir, junior choir, Pat 
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CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL, senior choir, Doris Comstock 

CONGREGATIONAL METHODIST, senior choir, C. W. Wofford 

EAST DALLAS BAPTIST, senior choir, Randall Odom 

EAST DALLAS CHRISTIAN, senior choir, Edmund Boettcher 

EAST DALLAS PRESBYTERIAN, senior choir, Ivan Wayne 

EAST GRAND AVE. BAPTIST, senior choir, junior choir, George 
W. Edwards 

EMANUEL LUTHERAN, senior choir, Mrs. Albert Stevens 

EMANUEL BAPTIST, senior choir, no director at present 

ERVAY ST. BAPTIST, senior choir, no director at present 


EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED, senior choir, Mary Cathryn 
Evans 

EXPOSITION PARK PRESBYTERIAN, senior choir, junior choir, 
Charles Durham 

FAIR PARK BAPTIST, senior choir, F. M. Pope 


FERNWOOD ST. BAPTIST, senior choir, V. L. Gentry 

FIRST BAPTIST, senior choir, three junior choirs, Mrs. J. H. Cassidy 

FIRST BAPTIST OF OAK CLIFF, senior choir, Girls’ Ensemble 
junior choir, W. P. Rice 

FIRST METHODIST, senior choir, Mrs. R. H. Morton 

FIRST PRESBYTERIAN, senior choir, Alexander Keese and Mrs. 
Marguerite Wesson 

LAKEWOOD METHODIST, senior choir, boys junior choir, L. H. 
Davis 

LAKEWOOD BELMONT BAPTIST, senior choir, no director 

LOVEDALE BAPTIST, senior choir, Weldon Fox 

LUTHERAN CHURCH CENTRAL, Male Chorus senior choir, Henry 
Grann 

LUTHERAN CHURCH ZION, senior choir, Rev. L. Poellot 

LUTHERAN TRINITY, senior choir, junior choir, Craig Timberlake 

MOUNT AUBURN CHRISTIAN, senior choir, Mrs. B. B. Hill 

MUNGER AVE. BAPTIST, senior choir, junior choir, R. A. Henry 

MUNGER PLACE BAPTIST, senior choir, Mrs. Ann Harrison 

MUNGER PLACE METHODIST, senior choir, Easter and Christmas 
junior choir, Mrs. Geo. C. Cochran 

NORTH DALLAS BAPTIST, senior choir, Ernest Brown 

NORTH DALLAS PRESBYTERIAN, senior choir, Mrs. 
O’Connor 

NORTH TEMPLE BAPTIST, senior choir, Charles Matthews 

OAK CLIFF CHRISTIAN, senior choir, W. B. Downing 

OAK CLIFF METHODIST, senior choir, Mrs. Forest T. Reed 

OAK CLIFF PRESBYTERIAN, senior choir, junior choir, Maurice 
Peterman 

OAK LAWN METHODIST, senior choir, Dr. Andrew Hemphill 

OUR REDEEMER EVANGELICAL, senior choir, Rev. H. A. Burant 

FOREST AVE. BAPTIST, senior choir, Edgar Spearman 

FORNEY AVE. BAPTIST CHURCH, senior choir, Eugene Spearman 

GALILEAN BAPTIST, senior choir, Kenneth N. Peterson 

GASTON AVE. BAPTIST, senior choir, Harry P. Wootan 

GRACE LUTHERAN, senior choir, Rev. C. H. Napier 

GRACE METHODIST, senior choir, Helen Hines 

GRACE TEMPLE BAPTIST, senior choir, E. C. Preston 

GREEK ORTHODOX, senior choir, Rabbi Sakellariou 

GREENVILLE AVE. CHRISTIAN, senior male chorus, girls junior 
choir, Earl D. Behrends 

HASKELL AVE. METHODIST, senior choir, Mrs. Blant Burford 

HIGHLAND BAPTIST, senior choir, Norvell Slater 

HIGHLAND PARK METHODIST, senior choir, Mrs. Roscoe Golden 

HIGHLAND PARK PRESBYTERIAN, senior choir, junior choir, 
Arthur Harris 

HILLCREST BAPTIST, senior male quartet, senior ladies trio, two 
junior choirs, Vidal L. Jones 

HOLY TRINITY (Catholic), senior choir, Hubert Gaszynski 

JUNIUS HEIGHTS BAPTIST, senior choir, Truett Rowan 

KESSLER METHODIST, senior choir, Mrs. J. W. Lindblom, Jr. 

LAKEVIEW CHRISTIAN, not organized (new church), Carl Ray 

OWENWOOD METHODIST, senior choir, junior choir, W. Stanley 
Jones 

PARK CITIES BAPTIST, senior choir, John Boggs 

PRESTON ROAD CHRISTIAN, senior choir, Mrs. Wilbur Hawkins 

ROSS AVENUE BAPTIST, senior choir, junior choir, Robert Taylor 

ST. MATTHEW’S CATHEDRAL (Episcopal), senior choir, Carl 
Wiesemann 

ST. PATRICK’S CHURCH 
Frances Timpa 

ST. PAUL METHODIST, senior choir, junior choir, Horace Anderson 

SCOFIELD MEMORIAL (non-demon.), senior choir, Mrs. George 
Brush 

SOUTH DALLAS CHRISTIAN, senior choir, C. R. Mitchell 

TEMPLE EMANU-EL (Greek Reformed), senior quartet, Mrs. Clar- 
ence A, Penniman 

TRINITY BAPTIST, senior choir, M. K. Price 

TRINITY METHODIST, senior choir, Dora Poteet 

TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN, senior choir, junior choir, Mrs. Harry 
V. Culp 

TYLER ST. METHODIST, senior choir, junior choir, Charles Fike 

UNITARIAN CHURCH, FIRST, senior quartet, Ivan Dneprov 

UNITY CENTER, senior choir, Alchia Welch 

UNIVERSITY PARK METHODIST, senior choir, Dr. Fred D. Gealy 

WESLEY METHODIST, senior choir, R. E. Ellis, Jr. 

WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN, senior choir, Mrs. Odessa Wilson 
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(Catholic), senior choir, junior choir, 


RESUME OF FACULTY AND COURSES OFFERED 
IN MUSIC SCHOOLS OF DALLAS 


DALLAS MUSIC CENTER, Piano, Band Instruments, Guitar, Av- 
cordion, Faculty; Glen Shumaker, Business Manager. 

DE MOND CONSERVATORY, Director, Frances Guthrie Dewood 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Armand DeMond. 

GREY SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 

HOCKADAY INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, (Junior College Conserva- 
tory Course leading to B.M., B.A., B.M. Ed.) Ivan Dneproff, Direc- 
tor, professor of voice; Piano, Daniel Sternberg, Ruth Rankin 
Rutherford, Mary Evans Brown; Violin, Zelman Brounoff, Ruth 
Gregory; Voice, Mrs. Ella Pharr Blankenship, David Comstock; 
Flute, Woodwinds, Lois Risley, Robert Ernst; Harp, Anne Lois 
Greene Roberts; Theory, Daniel Sternberg, Ruth Gregory; Prac- 
tice Supervisor, Winifred Clopton. 

LADY OF GOOD COUNSEL ACADEMY, Director, Sister Chilit. 
Courses offered through high school. 

LESTER HARRIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Woodwind, Brass, Drums, 
Faculty. 

McCOLLUM SCHOOL OF POPULAR PIANO. 

PHIPPEN MUSIC STUDIOS, Piano, Theory, Harmony, Composition, 
Teachers’ Training Classes in Dunning Course of Music Study and 
Carrick Creative Music Course, Mrs. Laud German Phippen. 

SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY (Degrees B.M., B.M. Ed.,) 
Paul Van Katwijk, Dean and Professor of Piano. Piano, Harold 
Hart Todd, Viola Beck Van Katwijk, Mrs. Harold Hart Todd, 
Morgan Knott; Violin, Phillip Williams, Walter P. Romberg, Mary 
Beck; Voice, Thomas S. Williams, Mrs. Roscoe Golden, Ethel 
Rader; Organ, Dora Poteet; Cello, Louis Faget;Harp, Laura Twist; 
Flute, Lois Risley; Clarinet, Robert Ernst, Louis Greenberg; 
Brasses, Frank Malone; Conducting, Alfred Resch; Oboe, Saxo- 
phone, Louis Greenberg; Theory, Harold H. Todd, Phillip Williams; 
Public School Music, Sadie Cannon, Lelle Swan; Eurythmics, Lydia 
Tarnower. 

SOUTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY OF FINE ARTS: (B.M., B.M. 

Ed.) Administrative officers, Clyde Jay Garrett, Acting Director; 

Harold Kellogg; Fritz Fall; Hubert Kaszynski, Dean; Laud German 

Phippen; Alice Knox Fergusson; Eleancr Hyde, Registrar. Courses 

Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Viola, Organ, Brass, Reeds, Aesthetics, 

Appreciation, Composition, Conducting, Counterpoint, Harmony, His- 

tory, Orchestration, Pedagogy, Theory, French, German, Italian, 

Spanish. Twenty artist-teachers. 

SWITZER SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND EXPRESSION, Founder and 
organizer, Mrs. D. S. Switzer. Miss Grace Switzer, Director. Piano, 
Organ, Theory, Normal Instructor. Oxford Course, Miss Grace 
Switzer, Voice, Speech, Diction, Public Speaking, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Switzer Doris. 

USULINE ACADEMY, Head of Music Department, Mother Mary 
Carmelita. Courses offered through high school. 


DALLAS FIRMS WHICH SERVE AS SOURCES FOR 
MUSICAL SUPPLIES 


Abernathy Radio Service, Ace Radio Store, Adams Radio Shop, 
Adleta Show Case and Fixture Manufacturing Company, Admiral 
Radios, Anderson C. B. and Company, Anderson Furniture Company, 
Anderson Radio Shop, Automatic Phonograph Company, Avalawn 
Radio-Torium, Baldwin Authorized Service, Porter T. Bennett, Roy 
M. Blanton, Bolin and Selvidge Furniture Company, C. H. Brick, 
Brook Mays and Company, J. L. Bucknew, Burgess Porter Company, 
C and S Radio Shop, Century Record Shop, City Piano Service, Cline 
Music Company, Incorporated, Colonial Radio Laboratory, E. G. 
Council, The Music Man, Cullum and Boren Company, D and H 
Music Company, Dallas Music Company, Inc., Decca Distributing 
Corporation, Dunlap-Swain Company, Dunn Bros., Edgley Music 
Shop, Egdon’s Elec. Company, Embray and Wright Piano Rebuild- 
ing, Fakes and Company, Ford Radio Shop, General Electric Supply 
Corporation, General Radio Company, Goldberg and Martin Band 
Instrument House, Goodman Piano Co., Greever’s Southwest Radio 
Supply Company, Guest Radio Company, Hart Furniture Company, 
Heckle Piano Shop, Home Furniture Company, Jasper T. Hunt Radio 
Service, Inman Radio Service, G. H. Jackson Pianos, A. N. Kerr 
Radio Shop, Klar and Winterman, Knox Street Radio Shop, 


Lakewood Music House, Louise’s Record Shop, Melody Shop, The 
Music Center, Oak Cliff Music Company, Oak Cliff Radio Service, 
Oak Lawn Radio Repair Shop, Park City Music Company, Peaslee 
Gaulbert Corporation, RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., Radio 
Bargain House, Radio City Distributing Company, Radio Joe Repair 
Shop, The Radio Mart, J. H. Ray Jewelry Company, The Record 
Shop, Redmond William Organ Works, Roach Brothers Service 
Station, T. P. Robinson Service, George S. Rooker and Company, 
Sanger Brothers Department Store, Schoellkopf Company, A. D. 
Schrimpf, Sessums Radio Service, Southwest Radio Supply, South- 
western Music Corporation, Stewart-Warner Sales and Service, 
Donald Terrell, Titche-Goettinger Company, Tyson Piano Company, 
Victor Publishing Company, Inc., Village Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, W. B. M. Company, Watkins Music Company, Weaver Lewis 
Radio Service, Whittle Music Company, Zenith Radio Distributors. 


MUSIC BUREAUS: Southwestern Musical Bureau, Mr. M. C. Tur- 
ner; Dixie Bureau. 
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MUSICAL FEATURES FORM DALLAS RADIO 


STATIONS 


Station KGKO—570 kilocycles, affiliated with Blue Network of Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 


Sunday: 3:00 p.m. 


5:30 p.m. 
Monday: i0:30 p.m. 
Tuesday: 8:30 p.m. 
Wed.: 8:00 p.m. 
Thursday: 9:00 p.m. 
Saturday: 1:00 p.m. 
Station KRLD- 


ing Company. 
Sunday: 2:00 p.m. 


3:30 p.m. 


ee 3 


Tuesday: 1:30 p.m. 


2:30 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 
Wed.: 9:15 p.m. 
Saturday: 9:00 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 


Sunday Recital, presenting Dallas teach- 
ers and their pupils as well as instruc- 
tors from all over the Southwest. 
Consultation with Music with Hugh 
Waddill at the Hammond Organ. 
Music You Want, recorded program, al- 
so featured on Wednesday and Friday. 
NBC Symphony, directed by guest con- 
ductors. 

American Melody Hour, bringing the 
voice of Vivian Della Chiesa. 

First Fiano Quartet, program of music 
arranged for four pianos. 

Metropolitan Opera. 


1,080 kilocycles, affiliated with Columbia Broadcast- 


New York Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra, directed by world-famous con- 
ductors and presenting guest artists. 
The Pause that Refreshes on the Air, 
orchestra under the direction of Andre 
Kostelanetz, with Albert Spalding, viol- 
inist, and guest artists. 

Composers’ Birthdays, a music appre- 
ciation period presenting highlights of 
the composers’ lives and one of their 
most outstanding symphonic works (re- 
corded). 

Music of the Americas, presenting folk 
music, music by outstanding American 
composers, etc. 

Sketches in Melody, with Hyman Charn- 
insky and KRLD Staff Orchestra, also 
appears on Wednesday and Thursday. 
Featured soloists on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day respectively are Charlene Burgess, 
lyric soprano, and Arthur Peters, bari- 
tone. 

Great Moments in Music, presenting ex- 
cerpts from famous operas, featuring 
Jean Tennyson, soprano, Jan Peerce, 
tenor, Robert Weede, baritone, with or- 
chestra conducted by George Sebastian. 
United States Marine Band. 

Cleveland Symphony Orchestra Concert. 


Station WFAA-—820 kilocycles, affiliated with the National Broad- 


casting Company. 
Sunday: 2:00 p.m. 
8:30 p.m. 
Monday: 7:00 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
2 9:00 p.m. 
Thursday: 8:00 p.m. 
Friday: 7:00 p.m. 


Saturday: 3:00 p.m. 


Station WRR 


Company. 

Monday: 9:00 p.m. 

Wed. : 10:30 p.m. 

Thursday: 7:00 p.m. 

in @ Friday: 1:30 p.m. 
Saturday: 7:30 p.m. 
9:45 p.m. 


MARCH - APRIL, 1942 





Gertrude Mandelstamm, pianist. 
American Album of Familiar Music, 
featuring Vivian Della Chiesa and Jean 
Dickenson. 

Telephone Hour with James Melton and 
Francia White. 

Voice of Firestone, presenting Richard 
Crooks and Margaret Speaks. 
Contented Hour, which each week paints 
a musical portrait of some distinguished 
American. 

Music Hall, frequently features a musi- 
cian of international name and ability. 
Cities Service Concert, featuring Lu- 
cille Manners, soprano. 

Down Mexico Way, designed to acquaint 
Americans with the music and customs 
of neighbors. 


1,310 kilocycles, affiliated with Mutual Broadcasting 


Singing Strings, 
each week day. 
Adventures in Melody, lighter music. 
Sinfonietta, conducted by Alfred Wallen- 
stein. 

Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, di- 
rected by Eugene Ormandy. 

Theatre of the Air, starring well-known 
opera and operetta stars with Marion 
Claire and Henry Weber’s concert or- 
chestra. 

America Preferred, music from MBS. 


MBS feature heard 


NOTE: This survey was made from data obtained in March, 1942. 
Even though we are confident that this survey is but an approximate 
estimate of the music activities of Dallas, we present it in the hope 
that the information at hand may introduce to you some of the 





LOUISE ALLEN 


Louise Allen, sopranc and mem- 
ber of the Music Education staff 
of the Dallas Public Schools, ap- 
peared in an early spring concert 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, Dal- 
las, in conjunction with the WPA 
Sinfonietta Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Achilles Taliaferro. 


In the singing of the aria, “Fare- 





well, Ye Hills” by Tchaikovsky to 
the orchestral accompaniment, 
Miss Alien displayed a fine musi- 
cianship and a beautiful voice, rich 


in color and in range. 


Following the retirement of the 
Sinfonietta, Mi accom- 
panied by Miss M igg at 
the piano, sang four groups of 
well-chosen songs. Sensitive to 


rhythm and mezzavoce, the singer 
sustained many beautiful vocal ef- 
fects throughout the program. 
Miss Allen is a music 
State 


Women. As a musician of Dallas, 


graduate 


of the Texas College for 


she has won many friends by her 
beautiful singing in concert and as 


a capable choir director. 


Miss Marion Flagg, Director of 
Music Education, Dallas, played 
artistic and sympathetic accom- 
paniments throughout and _ dis- 
played a rare sense of broad mu- 
sicianship. 

The success of this concert is 
significant of the fact that some 
of our excellent pianists and splen- 
did singers of today are instruc- 
tors of music education. 


music teachers of Dallas and acquaint you with the activities of 


Dallas as a music center. 


Any errors or omissions will be gladly corrected. 

We wish officially to thank Miss Marion Flagg, Miss Marcella 
Stathokas, Miss Ruby Lawrence, Mrs. B. F. Saunders, Miss Martha 
McCurdy, and Miss Eleanor Hyde for the courtesy of making possible 


this survey. 








6206 Richmond 


Abby Whiteside 
Teacher of Piano, New York City 


Summer Session 


Mills College, California, June-August, 1942 


Dallas Dates, Tentative 


For further information, write 


Marion Flagg 


Dallas, Texas 








Ela Hockaday, President 





Hockaday Institute of Music 
Ivan Dneprov, Executive Director 
Superior instruction in 
Voice, violin, harp, flute, cello, woodwinds, piano, appreciation, 


theory, chorus and ensemble. 


For information address 


Dallas, Texas 
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A Capella Choir, North Texas State Teachers College 





A Capella Choir, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Reflects 
Honor to Music in The Southwest 


Dr. Wilfred C. Bain, Conductor 





waukee, Wisconsin, this 


The recent performance of The 
Beethoven Ninth Symphony, with 
the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 
Jacques Singer, conducting, was 4 
real feat seldom accomplished by 
a college chorus. Dr. Wilfred C. 
Bain, permanent conductor of the 
chorus, is to be congratulated for 
training the group in technique 
and for his excellent reading of 
this immortal work. 


music from all 


and to the Southwest. 
--Q- 


With the exceptional triumph be- 
hind them, the A Capella choir left 


EXAMINER 


March 8 for the Spring, 1942, tour aminations will be conducted in Voice VELMA SELBY 
(March 8-April 2). The approxi- centers throughout the state from HUGH MILLER es maa 
mate itinerary of the choral group April 1st until the end of May. Musicology — en 
will include 18 towns in Texas, 2 The examiners are Mrs. E. R. HARRIET HEYER HARRY PARSHALL 
: ‘ : Librarian Brass 
in Kansas, 2 in Arkansas, 1 in priesing, who will conduct the , . 
Louisiana, 1 in Iowa and 1 in Wis- musicianship examinations, Mr. a a 
: : ‘ Woodwinds Trumpet 
consin. Henry Wesson and Mrs. W. E. 

The most outstanding appear- Olive; also Mr. E. R. Priesing who " : 

. ‘ . Seventeen graduaie tutors in applied music and music education 

ances of the choir will be at the’ will conduct performance exam- 


general sessions of the Music Edu- __inations, 
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cators’ National Conference in Mil- 
month, 
when musicians and patrons of 
sections of the 
country will hear the beautiful 
singing of this excellent choir. In- 
deed the singing by the A Capella 
Choir of North Texas State Teach- 
ers College reflects honor to Texas 


APPLIED MUSIC FESTIVALS 


Applied Music festivals and ex- 


The years work will end with 
the Student Conference at the 
TMTA Convention in Fort Worth 
in June. All Applied Music stu- 
dents are invited to attend the 
meeting and it is expected that 
students who have received the 
highest grades in musicianship 
and performance will perform. 


= -~-~-Q—--- - 


DALLAS PIANO FORUM 
ACTIVE 


Dallas (Spl.)—The Dallas Piano 
Forum, Isabel Hutcheson, director, 
continues its active work now in 
its fifth year. Meeting the last 
Saturday of each month from 
September through May, Miss 
Hutcheson and her staff of forum 
chairmen and workers numbering 
about 60 piano teachers of Dallas 
and North Texas have presented 
many local and visiting pianists 
and lecturers. 


This year’s program is indica- 


tive of the high calibre work of 
the organization. Pianists inter- 


7 »'4 


MRS E. R. PRIESING OF 
RANGER, SUCCESSFUL 
COMPOSER AND 
AUTHOR 


It has recently been learned that 
a composition of Mrs. E. R. Prie- 
sing, chairman of Applied Music, 
has completely sold out its first 
edition in one year. This was a 
NOEL written for’ three-part 
women’s voices and published un- 
der her maiden name, Dorothy Mc- 
Lemore, by Schirmer. Another 
group of Mrs. Priesing’s compo- 
sitions is understood to be pub- 
lished this summer. These consist 
cf three piano preludes. 


Besides being a composer, Mrs. 
Priesing is also author cf an arti- 
cle which is to appear in the March 
issue of Keyboard. The subject of 
the article is “Music in Texas.” 


ested in appearing on Forum pro- 
gram may write Miss Isabel Hut- 
cheson, Brook Mays Studios, Dal- 
las. 





(A Cappella) 


MARY ANDERSON 
ROGER CUSHMAN 
GILBERT BOYER (Theory) 
GLADYS KELSO (Theory) 
ROY WILL (Theory) 
Piano 


FRANK McKINLEY 
LOUIS NICHOLAS 





Department of Music 
North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 


WILFRED C. BAIN, Director 
B. Mus.; B. A.; Ed. D. 


A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
CHAPEL CHOIR 


WOMEN'S GLEE CLUB 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


DEGREES IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
B. Mus.; B. A.; B.S.; M.S.; M.M. 


FACULTY 


SYMPHONY BAND 
CAMPUS BAND 


FLOYD GRAHAM 
Strings 


GEORGE LEEDHAM 
Violin 


JOHN McINTIRE 
Organ, Theory 


GUY BUSH 
EARLE CONNETTE 
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“Victory” Convention, June 23-25, Fort Worth 
“American Unity Through Music” 
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TSCW Musicians 
Sing for Uncle Sam 


Directed by Dr. William E. 
Jones, the Modern Choir of the 
Texas State College for Women 


. is busy making “entertainment” 
Caz@. |: to Texas Army Camps. 

“Make good music popular,” the 

slogan of this group of excellent 


singers, is being adopted by many 
of Uncle Sams recruits. 


One of the most outstanding re- 
cent musical events on the college 
campus was the presentation of 
the College Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Miles A. Dresskell. 


The outstanding number on the 
program was the Mozart Concerto 
in A Major, Allegro, Andante, 
Presto, with Anne Key, piano so- 
loist. A student of the college, 
Anne Key showed exceptional] tal- 
ent and played with musical un- 
derstanding. Mr. Dresskell’s con- 
ducting of the Concerto was ex- 
tremely interesting in that he al- 
lowed the young artist every ad- 
vantage in her own reading. 


Other numbers played by the Or- 
chestra were: “Fingal’s Cave Over- 
ture” by Mendelssohn, “Harvest 
Hymn” by Percy Grainger, “Roses 

. from the South” by Johann 
BB s:215;, “Dance of the Clowns” 
(from The Snow Maiden) by Rim- 

ski-Korsakoff, and “American Fan- 
tasy”’ by Victor Herbert. 


The high standard of perform- 
ance and recognition formerly heid 
by the College Symphony Orches- 
tra was sustained throughout the 
program. Mr. Dresskell is to be 
congratulated on the performance. 


terprising bureau. 
Quartet. 


next fall. 
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Miles A. Dresskell recently joined 
the music faculty of the ccllege and 
is fast winning friends and recog- 
nition in Texas. Formerly a mem- 
ber of the Teachers College Music 
Faculty at Columbia University, 
Mr. Dresskell is a violinist of note 
and plays with exceptional artistry. 
With his rich experience and broad 
musical 


knowledge, he will un- 
coubiedly contribute much to music 
in the Southwest. 


Carleton Smith, musical editor of 
Esquire and Coronet magazines, 
was presented on the Concert and 
Drama Series of the College on the 
evening of March fifth. A special 
luncheon guest of the Music De- 
partment, Mr. Smith talked in- 
formally on Sir Thomas Beech- 
man’s activities in America and 
opera in Germany under the Hitler 
regime. 

Well informed, Mr. Smith gave 
one of our best lecture perform- 
ances. 


Increasing emphasis at the Texas 
State College for Women is being 
placed on American Folk Music. 
Recent national authorities who 
spoke and performed in its behalf 
on the campus include Carl Sand- 
burg and Texas’ own John Lomax. 

Mr. Lomax supplemented his lec- 
ture-recital on Folk Music with his 
recordings of lectures and of rare 
iclk melodies. 


MIRACLE SERIES | 








You'll Find The Answer 
To Modern Day Teaching 
Problems in this Popular Piano Course 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Lucius Pryor Concert Service, Council Bluff, Iowa, Con- 
gratulates Texas Musicians on forthcoming 
“Victory Convention” 

“We believe in Texas and in the Southwest” 
Outstanding attraction are now being booked by this en- 
Among those available during June, 
1942, are Tatterman Marionettes, and Russian Cathedral 


The Metropolitan Trio will be available during July and 
The Lucius Pryor Concert Service will offer 
“Faust” a semi-concert production. 


TMTA Convention 
Meets in Ft. Worth 


June 23, 24, and 25 are the dates 
for the 1942 Texas Music Teachers 
Association Convention to be held 
in Fort Worth, Texas. 

The usual enthusiastic spirit and 
leadership of the members of the 
Fort Worth Music Teachers As- 
sociation, hosts and hostesses for 
this occasion, are reflected in plans 
for the forthcoming state conven- 
tion. 


The chairmen of the various 
committees follow: Local Chair- 
man of steering committee, Mari- 
an Dcuglass Martin, President; 
Local Program Chairman, Mr. 
Sam Losh; Press, E. Clyde Whit- 
lock; Contest, Mrs. Roger Neely; 


~~ Contribution of Texas and the Southwest 


Texas Music Teachers Association © 


Pages, Miss Sara Thompson; Dec- 
orations, Miss Alma Ray; Lunch- 
eons and dinners, Mrs. Richard 
Emery; Transportation, Victor 
Greers; Local Registration, Sheila 
Allen; Frolic, Arthur Fajuy-Coté. 

This is your convention; let it 
be your purpose to sponsor the 
plans formed by the Fort Worth 
Music Teachers Association and 
realize the theme of the conven- 


tion “American Unity Through 
Music.” 
re) 
Miss Grace Switzer presented 


her piano pupils in recital on Jan- 
uary 31st in the Auditorium at the 
Whittle Music Company. The pro- 
by the Pre- 
School Class as well as by older 


gram was given 


Reception, Mrs. W. Glen Darst; students. 








Announces the Addition of 


FORT WORTH CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 


JEANNETTE TILLETT, President 


HAROLD KELLOGG, Noted Vocal Pedagogue 
MAXINE VALENTINE KELLOGG, Coach-Pianist 
MRS. LAWRENCE HANLEY, Soprano-Teacher 
TO ITS REGULAR STAFF OF 
RECOGNIZED ARTIST-TEACHERS 


All branches of Applied and Theoretical Music 
Accredited by the State Board of Education — Catalogue on Request 


1100 WEST CANNON AVENUE 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








1008-1014 Macon Street 


THE SHIELD CO., INC. 
HAMMOND INSTRUMENTS 


Hammond Organ, Novocord, Solovox, Cathedral Chimes 


For Ft. Worth and 50 West Texas Counties 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








132 N. Fifth Street 





GEORGE EVANS & CO., Inc. 


SINCE 1860 


UNIFORMS —- EQUIPMENTS 


E. H. THORN 
P. O. Box 3222, Fort Worth, Texas 
Phone 5-7103 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Samoiloff Student in 
Met Audition Fina:s 


° “Ability is saleable. ... In inese 
The Samoiloff Bell Canto Studios days of world unrest, the only way 
you can be prepared is to have 
knowledge.” This is the advice to 

and Opera Academy aspiring vocalists of the interna- } 

tionally known authority on voice,«.7.> 
Dr. Lazar S. Samoiloff. 

ANNOUN CES A From his Bel Canto Studios and T 
- i Operatic Academy of Los Angeles, 
[ P [ C California, comes the news of much 
S pecta ersona OUrTSe O music activity. Robert Brink, bass- 
baritone, New York, student of 
& Samoiloff has just been selected 
Lessons and Recordings for the finals in the Metropolitan 

Opera Auditions on the air. 

Maintaining a fully equipped 
Operatic Academy, Dr. Samoiloff is 


able to give real experience to 
young students who seek profes- 





You record your voice, send record to Dr. Samoiloff, sional careers. At a mid-February Qu 
: , concert of the Academy, the sing- ’ 
and Dr. Samoiloff returns record after recording his ing performances of scenes from 
: i La Boheme, Lucia, and Aida were 
corrections on the other side of record. artistically done by talented stu- 


dents of the maestro. 
President of the famous Cre- 


scendo Club, Dr. Samoiloff meets 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION professionally and socially many 
. friends and former pupils. 





Among the great singers of yes- 
terday and today who declare him 
“Esteemed Maestro” are Nelson 
Eddy, Julio Clausseu, Claire Dux, 
and Curt Taucher. 

---—- 0 - - 


TEXAN’S WORK PLAYED BY 
HOUSTON SYMPHONY 

Bach’s Suite in D Major as the 
composer scored it and movements 
from the Week End Suite, by the 
Houston composer, Richard Shan- 
ue RE EE non, were featured by the Hous- 
A CLASS OF SAMOILOFF FORMER STUDENTS ton Symphony Orchestra at its 
seventh subscription concert at the 
City Auditorium, February 21st., 
Ernst Hoffman conducted. 


Mrs W. A. Stubblefield, chair- ge 
man of the Robyn Division of n ree 





“Ts, Lazar Samoiloff : T.M.T.A., will hold a Robyn 
“Thanks to you eternally for helping my voice to do bigger Forum at the T.M-T.A. Conven- 
and better work, with grateful appreciation. tion at Fort Worth, in June. 

NELSON EDDyY”’ pesmceitnans 
WAXAHACHIE 

If I were asked, “With whom shall I study voice?” I would say Samoiloff. Augusta Bates Coleman reports 
Why? Because his teaching is based on sound, sensible laws. Because he that the Ellis County Music 
inakes it all very simple and clear. Because he brings about progress in Teachers Association has members 
amazingly short time. Because he has produced great singers and because from Maypearl, Midlothian, Ennis, * 
his pupils show remarkable development, and are happy in their work. Palmer, Italy, Ferris and Forres- 
He showed me fundamentals I had overlooked for years, and helped me ton. Pupils of these members are, 
make quick, definite advancement. It is a joy to study with him. presented at each meeting. The (ard 

(Signed) NELSON Eppy Association sponsored the appear- 


ance of Mrs. Tom Jockson, who 
presented an artist program, and 
a Festival Contest. This contest is 














: . - for ear-training, sight-reading, 
610 South Van Ness Avenue Los Angeles, California harmony, solo work, etc. and 
serves to keep the students up to 
SPECIAL RATES FOR THE DURATION ee” ee ae tin 
T.M.T.A. 
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Dallas A pollo ‘Boys’ (Choir 


The original Apollo Boys’ Choir 
—founded and directed by Cole- 
man Cooper—has already acquired, 
in the six years of its existence, 
a place among major organiza- 
ions of our country. Critics every- 
where have acclaimed this group 
the finest of its kind. Francis Per- 
kins of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune recently wrote, ‘“‘The Apollo 
Choir Boys reflected ‘great credit 
upon the musicianship and direc- 
torial ability of their conductor. 
They sang with remarkable fideli- 
ty to pitch, accuracy of detail and 
a tone of remarkably fluent quali- 
ty, appealing in timbre and char- 
acterized by excellent balance.” 


Town Hall, New York, N. Y., 
press comments read: “The sing- 
ers not only possess. beautiful 
voices, but also precocious talent 
in which expert vocalism and 
colorful expressions generously 
punctuated the interpretations.” 


The choir is non-sectarian, non- 
denominational and non-profiting. 
It was founded for educational 
purposes and has no means of sup- 
port except the unsolicited dona- 
tions of its friends and concert 
proceeds, Its twenty-four members 
range in age from nine to four- 
teen years and are, for the most 
part, boys of superior intelligence 
having an average 1.Q. of about 
120. They enjoy many rare cul- 
tural advantages and educational 
opportunities. 


The director, Coleman Cooper, 


is a young man thoroughly 
equipped for his work, having ac- 
quired his excellent musical train- 
ing and pedagogic understanding 
through diligent study with emi- 
nent choirmasters in this country 
and in Europe. He is an exponent 
of many fine ideas in choral di- 
recting and his enthusiasm for the 
work is so genuine that it inspires 
the boys and spreads contagion 
among all with whom he comes in 
contact. 


In the past two years the choir 
has concertized in twenty-three 
different states, made two person- 
al appearances before President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, sung over the 
combined facilities of the Colum- 
bia and National broadcasting net- 


works, and was officially pre- 
sented to America at its New 
York debut in Town Hall last 
spring. 

The hope of Mr. Cooper has 
been realized for he has _ estab- 


lished a musical and character 
building institution of such merit as 
to attract children of unusual tal- 
ent from all sections of the coun- 
try. Each year he gives severa! 
boarding scholarships to out-of- 
state boys and has in the present 
group representatives from Flori- 
da, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
North Carolina and Texas. 


The group is under New Concerti 
Management, Southern Artist Bu- 
reau, Liberty Bank Building, Dal- 
las, Texas. 








The Southern School of Fine Arts 


530 Lovett Blvd. — Houston, Texas 
Courses in All Branches of Music Leading to Degrees of B. M., 
B. ME., and M. M. 


Accredited by The State Department of Education and The 
Texas Association of Music Schools 











The 
NATIONAL GUILD of PIANO TEACHERS 


Announces the publication of The Guild Yearbook 


THE NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF PIANO TEACHERS 


It contains the entire guild membership and a list of all 
student entrants who participated in the 1941 auditions 


For a free copy write: 


NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 
640 Riverside Drive, New York City 
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SAM HOUSTON STATE 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 
The A Cappella C! oir of Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, 
under the direction of Charles S. 
Lindsay, will give Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater on April 12. Visiting soloists 
will be Mrs. Walter Jenkins, Mrs. 


Ewing Werlein, and Mr. Walter 
Jenkins, all of Houston. 
The program will be given +t 


the First Methodist Church in 
Huntsville, as a vesper service. 


0 


SAN ANGELO 

The San Angelo Philharmonic 
Society has a busy calendar this 
year, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Edwin Mayer, President. A Christ- 
mas pageant was sponsored by 
this club, under the direction of 
Carl Brumbelow, Day Lecturer 
for the music club and chairman 
of the music department of San 
Angelo College. 

The San Angelo Music Teachers 
Association with Carl Brumbelow 
as president has held its meetings 
at the San Angelo Junior College. 
At their last meeting a demonstra- 
tion in rhythmic dictation and ear 
training was given by members 
of Mr. Brumbelow’s Ear Training 
Class from the College. 


oO 


NATIONAL PIANO AUDITIONS 


Two eminent teachers of Penn- 
sylvania have been chosen to serve 
as judges for the Texas units of 
the National Piano Playing Audi- 
tions. They are Stanley Sprenger 
and Dr. Robert Brown. Dr. Brown 
will judge in San Antonio, Corpus 
Christi, Victoria, Houston, Austin, 
and Temple, while Mr. Sprenger 
will judge in Waco, Dallas, Abi- 
lene, Wichita Falls, and Ft. Worth. 
All Guild members will receive per- 
sonal notification of the audition 
dates in their centers. 






TEXAS DUNNING MUSIC 
TEACHERS’ ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 
Mrs. Laud 


president of 
Music 


German Phippen, 
the Texas Dunning 
Teachers’ Association, an- 
nounces the annua! convention will 
be held June 22 23, in Fort 
Worth, with the Texas Hotel as 
Headquarters. The largest attend- 
ance in the history of the organ- 
ization is expected. The keynote 
of the convention will be “More 
Dunning Teachers.” Among the 
guest speakers will be Dean Jean 
Warren Carrick, cf Portland, Ore- 
gon. The establishment of a na- 
tional Dunning School of Music, 
which was* discussed at the con- 
vention in Wichita Falls last sum- 
mer, is believed to be feasible. 


and 


All teachers are urged to bring 
something of interest to the Open 
Forum discussions on the conven- 
tion program. Programs will be 
mailed to members upon request 
to the president. 


145 UNIFORMS ~*~ 
Beautifully Pictured @ 


Y 7 Unitorms 
No. 440 for - 
Schoot 
Cottege 
Ueiveersrty 


Barents 


86 Unitorms 
a tee 
Municipal 
Legon Bands 
and other 
Unilormed 
yam zatrons 











CLOTH... 

69 S-ades 

12 Cus 8 

If desired, we will DESIGN 

uniform especiaily for you. 

School and Bend Banners, 
Flags, Throwing Flags. 

@ Special Folder in Colors. 


DeMOULIN Bros. & Co. 


ILLINOIS 


GREENVILLE, 





Music in Texas 
San Antonio Music Co. 


San Antonio 


Whittle's 
Dallas 


PRICE $2.00 


BY LOTA M. SPELL 


J. R. Reed Music Co. 


Austin 











OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 


Courses Leading to the Degrees of B. Mus. and B. A. 
with Majors in Piano, Violin, Voice, Theory, or School Music 
Orchestra — Choral Ensemble — 
For Information Address: 
THE REGISTRAR — SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


String Ensemble 
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Podolsky To Conduct 


Piano Festival 

Chicago (Spl.)—Leo Podolsky, 
the nationally known Russian - 
American concert pianist and peda. 
gogue, announces the theme for 
his 1942 Piano Festival in Sher- 
wood Hall, Chicago, in April. Pre- 
vious annual themes have been: 
“The Development of the Piano 
Concerto,” “Music Conceived in 
Dance Forms,” ‘‘The Evolution of 
the Pianoforte Sonata,” ‘‘Nation- 
alism in Music,” ‘Evolution of 
Piano Music in France,” ‘The 
Evolution of Piano Music Within 
the British Empire,” and this year 
“Music in Russia.” Many talented 
young pianists will participate in 
this festival. 


A graduate of the Conservatory 
of Cracow and Royal Academy of 
Music in Vienna, from which he 
received the Rubenstein and Liszt 
prizes, Mr. Podolsky follows the 
traditional plan of the superb An- 
ton Rubenstein in his festival of- 
fering. 





ATTENTION! DUNNING 
TEACHERS 


Dunning and Creative normal 
classes, giving College Credits, 
conducted by Mrs. Phippen, will 
open June 10, in the Southwestern 
Conservatory of Fine Arts, (Ac- 
credited), Dallas. Dunning teach- 
ers who qualify may become af- 
filiated with the conservatory. Re- 
viewers and prospective teachers 
should write Mrs. Phippen at 3508 
Potomac Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


The Schola Cantorum and the 
Civic Opera Chorus, civic mixed 
groups directed by Fritz Fall, are 
rehearsing for their annual con- 
cert, to be given in Scott Hall of 
the Civic Federation on April 39. 
The program will consist of Bach’s 
Coffee Cantata, with Ruth Meade, 
Stanley Jones and Glenn Booher 
as soloists, and Earl Robinson’s 
Ballad for Americans. 


———_0-— 


MIRACLE SERIES 
OF MODERN MUSIC 


The Miracle Series of Modern 
Music, a complete course in mcd- 
ern music for beginners or ad- 
vanced students, is based upon 
Harmony; its texts visualize in 
chart and diagram the construc- 
tion, use and application of all 
modern ideas used by leading pi- 
anists of today. This course is rec- 
commended by teachers and arrang- 
ers as a time-saver of practical 
value in the study of music. 








Specialists in filling Sheet and 
Books Music orders. Send us 
your orders. 

W. P. WHITSON 
DENTON, TEXAS 


31 years serving the 
Texas State College for Women 











MUSIC MEET WELL 
ATTENDED 


The Music section of the Fifth 
District Texas State Teacher’s As- 
sociation, under the chairmanship 
of Edith Winston held its annual 
meeting Saturday, March 7, in the 
Baptist Church in Dallas. Discus- 
sion pertinent to a special Music 
Education Section was voted up- 
on. “Music—A Bulwark for De- 
fense,” was the theme of an in- 
teresting program which was di- 
rected by the teachers and demon- 
strated by the pupils of the ele- 
mentary and high school levels of 
the Dallas public schools. 


o— 


TYLER 


The fourth concert of the 1941-2 
season is planned by the Tyler 
Symphony Orchestra for the last 
week in April. This concert will 
feature the dancers of Serge 
Temoff as guest artists. Fritz Fall, 
conductor of the Tyler Symphony 
Orchestra, already well-known as 
composer, conductor, lecturer, 
teacher, is revealing a gift for 
writing as well. A feature article 
by him, written at the request of 
the Tyler Courier-Times, on the 
subject of “Music in Defense,”’ was 
so timely and pertinent that Mr 
Fall has been requested to contri- 
bute to the Southwestern musician. 


— 


The Junior and Juvenile Mik- 
witz Clubs meet early in the af- 
ternoon of each second Saturday. 
Miss Grace Switzer is Supervisor 
of these clubs; Miss Ruby Law- 
rence, Miss Olga Steinman and 
Mrs. Lena Holland Brockman are 
Sponsors of the clubs and Miss 


Maude Ballew is Treasurer. 


MISS ABBY WHITESIDE RE 
TURNS TO MILLS COLLEG: 


Mills College, California, has sn- 
nounced the return for the com- 
ing summer session of Miss Abby 
Whiteside, widely known as a 
teacher of piano in New York. 
Miss Whiteside came to Dallas /ol- 
lowing her work at Mills Colleze 
last summer and the ten days’ class 
she offered to sixteen students was 
most enthusiastically received. 
Among those in her class was Miss 
Nancy Dawes, gifted pianist of the 
Southwest whose recent program 
at the Dallas Civic Federation won 
deserved acclaim. 


Miss Whiteside’s apprvacn to the 
study of music through the pianc 
is in line with the emphasis in 
modern pianism on free adjustment 
of the playing mechanism as a 
means of developing power and 
subtlety in _ projecting musical 
ideas. Her Dallas class covered all 
technical problems in piano play- 
ing, and an approach to the crea- 
tive analysis of musical structure 
which proved to be entireiy new 
to her students. Whether Miss 
Whiteside will return to Dallas this 
summer is dependent upon her abil- 
ity to meet the repeated request 
that she come earlier in the sea- 
son and offer more time to those 
who wish to enter her class and to 
work individually with her. 
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Composers Represented: 


Participating: 


MAY 2-3-4, 1942 








Liadoff, Liapounoff, Medtner, Miaskovsky, 


Moussorgsky, 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


LEO PODOLSKY 


present a series of programs devoted to MUSIC OF RUSSIA 


Aleneff, Alpheraky, Amani, Antipoff, Arensky, Balakireff, Blumenteld, 
witsch, Glazounoff, Gliere, Glinka, Godowsky, Gretchaninoff, Juon, Illiashenko, Kalafati. Karagitcheff, Kopyloff, Kossenko, Krein, 
Rachmaninoff, 


Borodin, 


Ornstein, Prokofieff, 


stein, Sabaneieff, Scriabin, Shostabovitch, Stravinsky, Tschaikowsky, Wihtol. 


Robert Hoffman 
Belva Knipp 
Elizabeth Luke 


Harold Berlinger 
Miriam Hall 
Russell Hedberg 


SHERWOOD RECITAL HALL 


Mildred Svisik 
Evelyn Wildman 
Irma Youngfelt 


Eunice Riseborough 
Roberta Savler 
Velta Skalinder 


Bortkiewiez, Cui, 


410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


and 


Deshevov, Dobrowen, Gabrilo 


tebikoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rubin 


Gladys Zerbel 
Milan Zirovich 
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WILCOX SUMMER CLINIC IN 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


n- Joch C. Wilcox of the American 
m- Conservatory of Music, whose suin- 
by mer vocal clinics have attracted a 
a great many teachers to Chicago 
rk. during recent years, will transfer 
ol his 1942 summer activities to Col- 


igeiig racio Springs where he wil! serve 
SS ~ as guest teacher at Colorado Col- 


as lege. Mr. Wilcox will conduct a 
ed. five weeks clinic for teachers com- 
iss mencing June 22, and will remain 
the for private teaching until August 
am 21. 
ron 

Roy Harris, eminent American 


composer, Johanna Harris, pianist 


the Hanya Holm, famous New York 
wd exponent of the modern dance, and 
on Ernst Lothar, dramatic critic, are 
ent 


other notable guest teachers on 
z Gea ore College’s summer faculty. 
ind . 


Rocky Mountain School of Lan- 
guages will be in session—all com- 
bining to make that charming cily 
at the foot of Pikes Peak an im- 
portant cultural center as well as 
a delightful vacation spot. 

Mr. VV/ilcox is well known to Tex- 
as workers in the field of music 
education, He has taught and con- 
ducted clinics in Dallas, San An- 
tonio and Austin, and conducted 
the vocal forum at a convention 
of the Texas Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


- - O- 
ABILENE NEWS 
By Allie Dyer Harwell 


Miss Marion Flagg was the 
speaker at a luncheon meeting of 
the Central West Texas Teacher's’ 
Association at Hotel Wooten, Abi- 
lene. “The importance of Music to 





At Colorado Springs Fine Arts Civilization” was discussed by the 
cal Center, eminent painters and sculp- Speaker. A large crowd of TMTA 
all tors will work and teach, and the Members and townspeople were 
ay- present. 

ea- —_— — — _ —_—_— — — 
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(1419 Oakland Avenue 
71314 West Hickory 
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BAYLOR UNIVERSITY NEWS 
By Roxy Grove 


Byrdis Walker (Dantelser), B. 
Mus., Baylor University, 1932, was 
soloist with the Albequerque Phil- 
harmonic, January 14, playing the 
three movements of the Chopin E 
minor concerto. 

Isabel and Silvio Scionti wrote 
from Philadelphia that they have 
given two Television Concerts for 
Philco at Philadelphia — an inter- 
esting experience in spite of the 
great heat and glare from the 21,- 
000 watts on them durng the cn- 
tire program. The artists are said 
to be “photogenic” which is sup- 
posed to be good. 

—-O 


CORSICANA 


Carl Wiesemann, of Dallas and 
Denton, was presented in Organ 
Recital at the Third Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church of Corsicana on 
February 22. His program was as 
follows: 

Rigaudon, Campra; Tambourin, 
18th Century; Aria, Tenaglia; Pre- 
lude, Clerambault; In Paradisum, 
Weitz; Ave Maria, Schubert; Sun- 
set Meditation, Biggs; Pastorale 
on “Dominus Regit Me,” Thiman; 
Ascension Fiesta, Gaul; Twilight 
at Fiesole, Bingham; Menuet 
Reverchon, Wiesemann; Fiat Lux, 
Dubois. 





“MUSIC OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS” 
Mrs. Carrie Munger Long, for 
Seventeen years Director of the 


Instrument partment of the 
Dallas Elementary Schools, has 
announced =. festival 


program 
“Music of the United itions,” to 
be given Saturday, May 16; at 
8:00 p.m., at Fair Pari Anditori- 
um. Features of the program will 
be playing by massed violins and 
massed band classes, as 
players at twenty pianos. 


well as 
This program will be a graphic 
illustration of the importance of 
the opportunity for 
musical growth as a part of our 


maintaining 








JOHN 


.” wWELCOR 


faculty member American Conservatory 
of Music, Chicago, will be guest teach 
er at 

COLORADO COLLEGE 
June 22-Aug. 21, conducting a 5-weeks 
Vocal 


personal lessons to singers and speakers 


Clinic for teachers and giving 
Hundreds of teachers from 35 
states have found help and in- 

spiration in Mr. Wilcox's Clinics 
Write for announcement and 
outline of study course to REGISTRAR, 

School, Colorado College, Col 


orado Springs, Colorado. 


special 


Summer 

















TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


1942 CONVENTION — FORT WORTH — JUNE 23, 24, 25 


OFFICIAL HOTELS 


_|| The Blackstone Hotel Texas 


Fort (Morth’s Hotel of “Distinction An Affiliated ational Hotel 
Make the BLACKSTONE. | * Ses sts:ia tot worn 


Yes Hotel TEXAS is a good steer! When you enter the lobby 
, - ° you are greeted by the genuine cordiality of the room clerk, the 
gour bome when in Ft. Worth 
~~ e 
300 ROOMS WITH RADIO 





bell boy, with his courteous attention shows you to the modernly 
appointed Guest Room—just small things, but don’t they mean a 
lot? That’s the custom at Hotel Texas, your comfort and pleas- 
ure is carried out to the smallest detail with an atmosphere of 
cheerful courtesy. 


In the Modern up-to-date Coffee Shop and beautiful Dining 
Room only the best foods are prepared and served. For your eve- 


. ning’s entertainment, the DEN, Fort Worth’s Brightest Night 
, Our COFFEE SHOP and DINING ROOM Spot. “Top Bands” play distinctive melodies nightly for your 
. are unexcelled. Popular Prices dancing pleasure. 


The BLACKSTONE HOTEL TEXAS 


Fort Worth’s Hotel of Distinction An affiliated National Hotel 
Properly Air Conditioned HENRY LOVE, Mgr. 


Combination Tub and Shower 
Circulating Ice Water 
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HOCKADAY INSTITUTE OF 
MUSIC PRESENTS ITS 
ANNUAL OPERATIC 
PERFORMANCE 


For its annual operatic per- 
formance, the Hockaday Institute 
of Music, under the directorship 
of Ivan Dneproff, will present the 
“The Snow Maiden” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. This production, to be 
given at the Dallas Little Theatre 
for six consecutive performances 
beginning March 23, is a joint 
presentaton of the Hockaday 
School and the Little Theatre of 
Dallas. 

For its performance here, the 
opera has been revised and mod- 
ernized in several respects. It is 
to be given in English, in the 
translation made by Mr. Dneproff 
and Mr. David Russell for its 
earlier presentation in 1936. 


The cast for the production con- 
tains many young singers who are 
familiar to local audiences from 
participation in past performances 
and from other musical events in 
Dallas. It is augmented by a num- 
ber of promising new singers. The 
production is under the direction 
of Mr. Dneproff, assisted by Mrs. 
Lona Greenan as dramatic coach, 
Mr. Daniel Sternberg as conduc- 
tor, and Miss Doris Comstock as 
musical coach and rehearsal ac- 
companist. Several ballet sequen- 
ces, including the famed dance of 


MATTHAY PRINCIPLES ARE 
_ TAUGHT BY DISCIPLE 
RICHARD McCLANAHAN 

In his Foundation Course in Mat- 
thay Technic, Richard McClanahan 
shows teachers and players how to 
escape what Tennyson called ‘the 
sad, mechanic exercise.” By usinz 
the Matthay principles properly, 
music is found where least expect- 
ed — in the simplest 5-finger exer- 
cise, in scales, arpeggios, etc. This 
is the viewpoint which Chopin must 
have had in creating his Preludes 
and Etudes — there is always a 
technical problem, but the techni- 
cal problem always encloses a mu- 
sical idea, so that the two cannct 
be separated; in fact, the two are 
merely different aspects of one and 
the same thing. 

In the concise practice-routines 
which he has developed, provision 
is made for correct technic, but at- 
tention is alsc directed to bringing 
out the musical relationships in- 
volved. The result is an increase 
in the expressive resources of the 
player. Musical repertory is now 
more quickly learned because the 
elements out of which it is created 
have been learned in a musical 
way. 





the comedians, or Tumblers Dance, 
will be under the direction of Mr. 
Sergei Temoff. The costumes and 
scenery are designed by Marian 
Pearson. 








SS) 








JOHANN STRAUSS. 


JACQUES WOLFE. 


by JESSIE MOORE WISE 


If you have not seen Schirmer's 
Bulletin of New Books and Music 
No. 5, send us your name and 
address and we shall send it to- 
gether with our New Bulletin No. 
6, now on press. 
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PIANO and VOCAL HITS 


FROM OUR NEW SPRING LIST 


SEVEN AMERICAN NATIONAL AIRS. Jn easy arranye- 
ments for the Piano, by MARGARET BUSH. 


The Star-Spangled Banner; Hail, Columbia! Battle Hymn of the Republic; 
Dixie; Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean; Yankee Doodle; America. 


THE WALTZ KING. 15 favorite waltzes for the piano, by 


A treasury of romantic music in a standard edition. Includes The Blue 
Danube, Voices of Spring, Tales from the Vienna Woods, etc. 


BILBRO 3-C BOOK. by MATHILDE BILBRO. 
For very young beginners in the study of piano (singly or in class) 50c 


BRITISH CHILDREN'S PRAYER. For Voice and Piano, by 
High — Medium — Low. A magnificent song — just off the press! 


(Also in all choral arrangements) 


THE LORD HAS GIVEN ME A SONG. 


High — Medium — Low. An unforgettable melody, appropriate in either 


sacred or secular rendition. 40c 
WERE | THE FLAMING SUN. 

by PER LASSON. Arranged by CARL DEIS. 

High — Low. An exceptionally attractive recital selection destined for 
great popularity 50c 





Complete, 50c 


Complete, 50c 


50c 


and BILL LIVINGSTON. 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 EAST 43rd STREET 
NEW YORK 
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PETER TKACH TO HOLD 
DALLAS CLASS 


Dallas (Spl.)— Peter Tkach, 
famed director of the West High 
A Capella Choir of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and member of the 
faculties of the Minneapolis Col- 
lege of Music and the Christiansen 
Choir School, will be a guest teach- 
er at Southwestern Conservatory, 
Dallas, from July 13 to July 25. 
Mr. Tkach has also been a mein- 
ber of the summer faculties of 
Columbia University and the Na- 
tional Music Camp at Interlochen, 
Michigan. Classes in choir bui!d- 
ing, conducting, church choir prob- 
lems, choir repertoire, and junior 
and senior high school choral mu- 
sic will be offered daily during the 
two weeks seminar. Eleanor Hyde, 
registrar at Southwestern Conser- 
vatory, Swiss and Haskell, Dallas, 
is now taking registrations for the 
Tkach work. Folders outlining the 
werk in detail are available. 


O 


A NEW APPLIED MUSIC 
SYLLABUS 


The State Department of Educa- 
tion has announced that the Ap- 
plied Music Syllabus will be re- 
vised this spring by a Committee 
headed by Mrs. E. R. Priesing. 
Members of the committee have 
been chosen from the Texas Mus- 
is Teachers Association, and rep- 
resent the following fields: theo- 
ry, piano, voice, violin, organ, and 
wind instruments. 

It is hoped that a tentative draft 
of the Syllabus will be ready for 
the Annual TMTA Convention at 
Fort Worth when it will be pre- 
sented to the teachers 
meetings. 


at section 








o CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROSES + EMBROMDERIES 
HANGINGS © STOLES » VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 
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A iI Phadnad! SS MEW CATALOG on Request 
ATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP u GOWN CO. 


421-23 ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA,PA 











SEAGOVILLE 
In ‘Seagoville Sallies,” a b:tlle- 
tin published by and for th: in- 


mates of the Federal Reformatory 
for Women, there is an interesting 
article entitled “The Meaning of 


Music.”’ Miss Marjory Davis, Direc- 
tor of Music in this institution, is 4 


doing fine work of a constructivegy. 
nature in her department. Her pu- 
+ 


: 


pils are studying piano, voice, chor- 
al and instrumental music. 


oO 


KASZYNSKIT’S CHOIRS 
PRESENTED 


Dallas (Spl.)— The Children’s 
Choir of Holy Trinity School and 
the Male Choir of Holy Trinity 
Church, Hubert B. Kaszynski, di- 
rector, were presented in a lecture- 
recital at Scott Hall on Monday 
evening, March 9. The outstanding 
singing of these two groups and 
the interesting comments by then 
organist-conductor was a feature 
of the local music season. Spor- 
soring the event were the Texas 
Chapter American Guild of Organ- 
ists (Dora Poteet, Dean) and the 





Civic Federation of Dallas. 
-O- —— 
The Huntsville High Schocl 
Band, under 


the direction of EI- / 
liott T. Bowers, played a spring = 
concert Friday evening, March 6, | 
in the high school auditorium. This 
program was an all-patriotic pro- 
gram and charges for admission 
were the purchase of one defense 
stamp. 





ATTENTION! 


Music Teachers of Texas 


OUR SHEET MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT 
is complete in every detail 
One of the largest in the South 
PROMPT SERVICE 
Open a charge Account with Us 
and see the difference 


J. R. REED MUSIC CO. 


Established in 1901 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 




















HARLAN 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PIANO 
Texas State College for Women 


PETTIT 


Denton, Texas 
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STUBBLEFIELD PIANO SCHOOL 


LOUISE ROBYN SYSTEM 
Mrs. W. A. Stubblefield, Director; Evelyn Schroeder, Mrs. M. 
Culver, Mrs. Henry K. Wesson, Associate Teachers 


K. 
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TEXAS FEDERATION OF 


lle- MUSIC CLUBS 

in- announces 

ory DISTRICT COMPETETIVE 
= FESTIVAL DATES 

"eC- ist District —Elks Club, Ft. Worth 
. mm a —March 28, Mrs. R. C. Chesley 


‘i Vege. presiding. 
pu- nd District—Whittle’s Recital 


ae TF Hall, Dallas—March 28, Miss 
Grace Ford, presiding. 
3rd_ District—Lufkin—-March 21, 
Mrs. Emory Boring presiding. 
4th DistrictBeaumont High 
School—March 7,- Miss Hazel 
en's Harned presiding. 
and Federated Club House, Waco 
nity March 14, Mrs. Fred Sliger, pre- 
di- siding. 
ui'e- 5th District—Breckenridge Senior 
day High, San Antonio-—-March 14, 
ling @ Miss Ethel Brown presiding. 
and 6th District—-A bilene—April 4, 
heir Mrs. Jim Wells presiding. 
ture 7th District—-Amarillo—March 25, 
DOr- Miss Mattie Mae Swisher presid- 
°xXaS ing. oO 
pan- 
the Ivy Eddleman and Charles Ki- 
ker, duo-pianists, will appear on 
the TFMC convention program in 
April. oO 

hoc! 

E]- / Members of the Texas Federa- 
ring §F tion of Music Clubs appeal to all 
h 6, | music lovers in Texas and the 
This Southwest to join them in their de- 
pro- fense program, and pead for co- 
ssion operation in furthering their de- 
ense fense activities. 


EL PASO NEWS 
Twenty-eight piano students of 
teachers in the El Paso Music 
Teachers Association will take the 
State Examination in musician- 
ship and applied music this year. 


Marguerite Hartsook is head of 
the music department of the Rad- 
ford School for Girls in El Paso. 
She has held this position since 
her graduation from the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory, where _ she 
studied with Dean Evans. Miss 
Hartsook is a member of Phi Beta 
a member of the El Paso M.T.A. 
and of the MacDowell Club. Miss 
Hartsook is experienced in concert 
and radio work and, since coming 
to El Paso, has appeared with the 
El Paso Symphony as soloist and 
accompanist. As a member of the 
El Paso Chamber Music Society 
she has performed with them and 
has given, as well, yearly recitals 
at the Radford School. 


The January meeting of the El 
Paso Music Teachers Association 
was devoted to ‘Lowell Mason 
whose sesquicentennial was cele- 
prated in January 8. The program 
was under the direction of Miss 
Birdie Alexander who gave 4 
sketch of Lowell Mason’s life and 
accomplishments. This was fol- 
lowed by a hymn-fest during 
which many of Mason’s familiar 
hymns were sung under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Charles Andrews. 








MRS. R. E. WENLAND, 





Headquarters: Mary-Hardin-Baylor 
Belton, Texas 
Temple High School 


Temple, Texas 





PIANO SCHOLARSHIP 


The annual piano contest for the 
Louise Pace King Sci.viarship of 
one year (1942-43) of piano study 
with Elizabeth Leake at the Tex- 
as State College for Women, Den- 
ton, Texas, will be held in Tem- 
ple, Friday, April 17, at 10:00 a.m. 
The contest will be sponsored by 
the State Federation of Music 
Clubs, which will convene in Tem- 
ple at this time. 

Eligible for this contest are all 
high school graduates who have 
not attended college. 


Contestants may choose their 
own selections, three in number, 
and must play by memory. There 
is no specified contest piece. 


There will be three judges. 


Applications to contest should 
be sent to the president of the 
Federation of Music Clubs- 


Mrs. R. E. Wendland, 1204 
North Third Street, Temple, Texas 
or Miss Elizabeth Leake, Box 32, 
TSCW, Denton, Texas. 





The February meeting of the 
Association featured a review of 
Oscar Levant’s delightful book, 
“A Smattering of Ignorance,” giv- 
en by Miss Virginia Bean. 

Eugene List was presented Feb- 
ruary 19, as the third in the series 
sponsored by the Community Con- 
cert Association, of which Mrs. 
Hallett Johnson is Executive Sec- 
retary. 


SUMMARY OF DEFENSE 

ACTIVITIES REPORTED 
64 phonographs; 707 counted re- 
cords, with records donated by 27 
other clubs; 25 pianos; 32 orches- 
tra instruments: 6 recording ma- 
chines and record altachments; 13 
radios; 2 combination radio-phono- 


graphs. 'In addition to these instru- 
ments given, 7 clubs hav ereported 


‘donations of $106 from club treas- 
uries to Red Cross workroom ma- 
terials; 14 clubs have 
bundles for Britain sent 
York headquarters; 9 clubs and 
the State Federation have pur- 
chased from club treasuries $1850 
bonds bought, with many clubs 
purchasing stamps regularly; other 
clubs have donated pingpong ta- 
bles, much music, many songbooks 
magazines and fiction to recrea- 
tion halls in camps; have furn- 
ished Christmas packages of cheer 
and boxes of thousands of cookies 
for enlisted men, besides having 
many of them in their homes for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Sunday 
dinners; have sponsored dances and 
concerts for soldiers; and have 
sponsored sing-songs and defense 
rallies for civilians. 


reported 
to Nev 


oO 

The celebration of Texas’ entry 
into the Union February 19, 1846, 
and Texas Independence Day, 
March 2, 1836, remind us that the 
patriots of Texas commemorated 
their historic events with music. 


Patriotic Songs of the Republic of 
Texas, by Lotta Spell will appear 
in the May-June issue. 





Official Program — 27th Annual Convention 


President 


April Fifteenth throught Eighteenth, 1942 


College 


(Seniors) 


(Juniors) 


exar “dedenation OF WMuasie Cluba 


—Demonstratio 





n of Community Sing,- conducted by A. D 
Zanzig, internationally known recreation and song leader, 
Community Chorus and State talent on 


using 
program. 


Temple 


FRIDAY, APRIL 17 


8:00 A.M.—Polls open for biennial election of state officers 





WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15 9:00 —Business session, including speaker on Citizen morale. 

11:00 A.M.—Meeting of Executive C ttee 10:00 —Senior Contests in piano, violin, voice, and Louise Pace 

= oon oS ig , . — King Contest for year's scholarship at T.S.C.W. with 

12:00 —Meetings of District presidents’ and Vice-presidents’ Council Mise Elizabeth Leake 

1 re Lunch ; 11:00 —Memoria! Service. 

— —Meeting of Board of Directors 12:00 —Business session of Student Division. 

62) —Banquet honoring National and State Board members, 1:00 a pasar “ey 
courtesy of Temple Music Club. (Others may attend by 9-00 —Concert by artists of student division. 
payeng Ser ticket) . . 3:30 —Awards and announcement of election results. 

8:00 Concert by Dr. Walter Gilewicz and String Quartet of 4:00 —Choral Clinic, directed by Dean Henry E. Meyer oi 
the University of Texas, with address hy Mrs. Guy Pat: Southwestern University and Dr. Archie N. Jones oi 
terson Gannett, President of National Federation of Music the Univariity of Tanne. 

ive @ Clubs. 6:00 —Dinner, honoring members of Texas Composers Guild and 
Manuscript Society, with annual Texas Composers Pr 
— , - 
N THURSDAY, APRIL 16 gram directed by W. J. Marsh. 
_ 320 —Registration, S200 —Concert by several outstanding Texas artists, followed 

9:00 —Formal Opening and General Business Session including by formal installation of officers for 1942-44 administration 

an address by Major Alfred Gus Karger on Music and : 
Soldier Morale. SATURDAY, APRIL 18 

1-00 —Luncheon. &:00 —Registration of Juniors and Counselors. 

2:00 Business session continued. : 5 : 

3: . : . *. . paale sonar 9:00 —Business session of Junior Division 

K. 3:00 —Concert by District Artists, with Mrs. Gannett speaking 12:00 ~~ tum Candee, ea tk ennle pened one 
again. . ; . ; 

5st T, : i = d Clubs and School Music De 

a5) —Tea honoring Past Presidents, in Temple, where visitors — bn Temple’s Junior Clubs anc . 

: : artments. 
and delegates will remain for other programs of the day. : part " ‘ i 

) ad : , , D (yf _— er > i awards and special recog 

8:00 —Concert by Mary Louise Beltz, contralto, Young Artist 2:00 a Concert, followed by | 
National voice winner 1941. nition 

SICIAN MARCH .- APRIL, 1942 
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—— ‘Reviews and Comments —— 


6 The Editors of SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN take pleasure in recommending for your music libraries and repertoires 
the following publications. The books and music have keen carefully examined and reviewed for your guidance 


in making a profitable choice. 


ODD 





Mind The Music. . .. . 


By HENRY EDWIN MEYER 


Choral 


“Play the Golden Harp” (R. 
Deane Shure) J. Fischer and Bro. 
A fine arrangement of an old 
spiritual. College chorus material. 


“The Old Boat Zion” (R. Deane 
Shure) J. Fischer and Bro. An 
exceptional piece for the A Cap- 
pella Chorus. 


‘My Rock and Salvation” (Stan- 
ley Reiff) Birchard. A fine an- 
them for average choir. alto solo. 

“Guide Me, O Thou Great Je- 
hovah” (Carl Mueller) Galaxy. A 
superb short anthem for choir or 
chorus. 


Arise, O Sun of Righteousness” 
(G. O’Hara) J. Fischer and Bro. 
An effective and easy anthem, 
bright and spirited. 

“O God, Our Help in Ages Past” 
(P. Weaver) J. Fischer. A fully 
developed anthem, suitable for 
festival or commencement occas- 
ions. 


“Who Shall Separate Us” (I 
Barborne) J. Fischer. An unusual 
anthem. Tenor solo and stirring 
choral response. 


General Anthem Book (Ed. by 
Holler) H. W. Gray. Twelve fine 
anthems. Seventy-five cents. 


Chorus for Defense 


“Land of Our Birth, Forever 
Free!” (G. O’Hara) J. Fischer and 
Bro. A stirring chorus for mixed 
voices. 


“Victory Tide” (Wm. Grant 
Still) J. Fischer. A fine modern 
choral number, also published for 
male quartet. 


“Hymn of Freedom” (J. M. Tat- 
ton) Birchard. A _ fine unison 
chorus number. Short and easy. 


“William Penn’s Inscription” 
(Harry Gaul) J. Fischer and Bro. 
One of four patriotic anthems 
based upon the state papers of 
great Americans. This is a fine 
contribution to choral literature. 


“Wings” (A. N. Buchanan) J. 
Fischer. A fine eulogy of our air 
men written for women’s chorus 
in three parts. 


Educational 


Simplified Vocal Training (Ni- 
coll and Dennis) Carl Fischer. 
Thirty-two lessons in the funda- 
mentals of singing. A simple dis- 
cussion of basic matters in voice 
culture. 

The School Music Conductor 
(Bodegraven and Wilson) Hall 
and McCreary. A handbook for 
the school music conductor in his 
work as organizer, teacher and 
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conductor. No more practical help 
has yet appeared. 

Mapelson Music Library Cata- 
logues Nos. 1'and 2. Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. Listing 
orchestra works and orchestral ac- 
companiments for choral works. 


Songs for Christman (Hijer- 
taas) Augsburg Publishing House. 
Contains fourteen precious songs. 
Beautifully printed scores, unison 


melody, illustrations. An _ ideal 
gift book. 

Organ 
“Two Lenten Preludes’ (Win- 
fred Douglas). 
“Ye Watchers and Ye Holy 


Ones” (R. Gore). 

“I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth,” and “Hallelujah Chorus” 
(G. Handel). 

“Easter Morning” (O Malling). 

Choral Improvisation on “Now 
Thank We All” (S. Karg-Elert) 
Standard and new organ pieces of 
timely interest published by H. W. 
Gray Co. 

Selected Solos for Pipe Organ 
(H. Markworth) Book 4. Eleven 
short pieces. Very practical for 
church use. Concordia Pub. House. 


Piano Ensemble 


“Opening Theme from Concerto 
in B flat Minor” (Tchaikowsky) 
Schroeder and Gunther. An easy 
arrangement for two pianos, four 
hands. 


Piano 
“Prelude No. 1” (De Maria) G. 
Ricordi. A short piece of interest- 
ing content for the advanced pupil. 


“Concerto in A Minor” (Jean 
Williams) Schroeder and Gunther. 
An easy concerto with second pi- 
ano part. The fourth grade pupil 
will rejoice in this nicely composed 
ensemble. 


“Two-part Inventions” (Mark 
Nevin) Schroeder and Gunther. 
Cleverly composed on American 
tunes. Easy to play and will serve 
as a step to the Bach inventions. 

“Waltz in G flat Major” (A. 
Lora) Axelrod. A nice recital piece 
for the well-advanced student. 


“Fantasy Waltzes” (H. Kas- 


schan) Schroeder and Gunther. 
Easy third grade, and pretty. 
Songs 
“American Anthem” (Yeats) 


Belwin. A short, effective song of 
patriotism. 


“Guardian of the Colors” (Mc- 
Mahon and Hofer) Belwin. A 
spirited song, something like 


“Over There.” 


“Lord To Thy Throne” (J. 


Book Review 


ARTHUR SCHNABLE’S 1942 
BOOK FOR MUSICIANS 


Music and the Line of Most Re- 
sistence by Arthur’ Schnabel, 
edited by Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1s 
a small volume, rich in profound 
thought which gets underneath the 
surface into regions of musical 
thinking rarely exposed. 


Eight divisions of the book con- 
tain discourses, discussions, an- 
alysis and original opinion on a 
comprehensive scale of musical 
subjects which are set against a 
background of historical contrasts 
or influences, as the case may be. 


Although the keenest interest of 
this book lies in the author’s criti- 
cism, opinions, and personal 
thoughts which are tinged with 
deep conviction, many unique dis- 
cussions of various music func- 
tionaries make interesting reading 
—such as those on the Virtuoso, 
The Musical Amateur, and best of 
all—The Music Critic. In the lat- 
ter since the discussion usually 
goes out from the critic, a revers- 
al of this process throwing the 
search-light back upon this dis- 
penser of finalities should at once 
interest the reading public. 


Moreover, the music critic him- 
self should derive benefit from an- 
alysis and comment so understand- 
ing, sympathetic and critical. 


Incidentally, Mr. Schnabel’s 
close analysis of words and song 
in their relationship to each other 
as well as to their inherent nature 
and function—separately, is indeed 
a stimulus to thought on these 
matters. 

The reader of this book will be 
able to painlessly acquire some 
music history which here takes on 
renewed vitality. 

Mr. Schnabel is indeed interest- 
ing in his discourse on the human 
voice in its evolution into speech 
and song. Also a detailed history 
of the growing up of music in the 
Christian era to an independent 
existence on its own rights after 





Haydn) H. W. Gray. A fine, 
musical number for low voice. Sup- 


plied with devotional words by 
Helen Dickenson. 
“Song of Mothers’ (W. Voris) 


H. W. Gray. A song for Mother’s 
Day. Medium range and dignified. 

‘Night is Coming” (Balogh) G. 
Ricordi. A new lullaby that is 
really lovely for a lyric program. 

“Visione”’ (Bamboschek) G. Ri- 
cordi. An exceptional song for 
mezzo-soprano of good range. Le- 
gato melody with a lovely accom- 
paniment. 
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centuries of subordination is an- 
other vital part in the history in- 
cluded in this book. 

In this day of instability, busi- 
ness and rush with ever-growing 
temptation for catering to quick 
effects, the reading of these pages 
should help to bring to musicians 
(professional and otherwise) a re- 
newal of faith in ideals and spirit- 
ual values. E. L. 


0 


New Offerings By Schirmer 
Reviewed by Fannie J. Evers 


“Fifteen Favorite Waltzes,” by 
Johann Strauss, the Waltz King. 

The average piano player will 
find great pleasure in this collec- 
tion of Strauss waltzes whose ir- 
resistable appeal cannot be denied. 
This volume gives fine material 
for recreational use. 


“The Ballad of John Brown,” 
is a vigorous setting, by Jacques 
Wolfe, of a poem by Ir win Rowan. 
It is dramatic and powerful and 
especially suited to a man’s voice. 
Splendid climax for a recital pro- 
gram. 


“Blow Me Eyes,” by Albert Hay 
Malotte, is another song for a 
man. The accompaniment brings 
out the boastful, swaggering spirit 
of a seaman’s tale and makes a 
fine, forceful song. 


“Spanish Johnny,” by John 
Sacco, is a musical setting of 4a 
tale of the old West, in which the 
composer has caught the Spanish 
rhythm so appropriate to the 


words. A good song to use in CON-gufi. 
trast with quieter numbers. 


“The White Swan,” by Ernest 
Charles, gives us the customary 
rippling accompaniment of swan 
songs, and is a singable, effective 
number. It has a moderate range 
and wil! delight a singer of ordi- 
nary ability. 


“Who Keeps the Years,” is 
another Ernest Charles song, writ- 
ten in his usual style and of mode- 
rate difficulty. Its range is wider 
than that of the White Swan, and 
the two songs would make nice 
companion numbers for recital or 
club program, 


“Were I The Flaming Sun,” 
by Carl Deis, is a new arrange- 
ment of a very old and hackneyed 
piano composition known as Cres- 
cendo, by Per Lasson. If you like 
the idea of making over the time- 
honored piano music into modern 
songs, you will find this a well 
written number with no technical 
problems at all. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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CONCERT — OPERA 


Joseph Clifford 


American Tenor ORATORIO — RADIO 


Personal Representative: REGINALD S. TONRY 
147 West 39th Street, New York City 
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DR. UMPHREY LEE, President 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
PAUL VAN KATWIJK, MUS. D., Chairman 
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Brooks Mays Building 
Dallas, Texas 
SUMMER MUSIC 
COLONY 
Boulder, Colorado 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 
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The PEDLER Co. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
Custombuilt WOODWINDS cCLARINETS — FLUTES 


OBOES — PICCOLOS 














MUSICAL ARTS CONSERVATORY of West Texas 
at Amarillo — GLADYS M. GLENN, President 


MUSIC — DRAMATIC ART — DANCING 


Faculty of 18 Graduate Specialists 
Accredited by the Texas State Department of Education 


Preparatory — High School — College Courses. Certificate Diplomas 
and Degrees granted — Write for Catalogue. 








Reviews -- Comments 


(Continued from Paye 28) 


“The Half-Ring Moon,” by 
Charles T. Griffes, will be a valu- 
able addition to the repertory of 
any discriminating singer. There 
is always more to a Griffes song 
than appears on the surface, and 
each requires special study. 

Now let us suggest a group of 
easy, quiet songs which beginners 
will enjoy. 

(1) “The Lord Has Given Me 
A Song,’ by Jessie Moore Wise 
and Bill Livingston; 

(2) “Sure on This 
Night,’’ by Samuel Barber; 

(3) ‘Singing’ on My Way,” by 
Elsie Baker; and (4) “If I Could 
Tell You,’ by Idabelle Firestone, 
made familiar to us all through its 
use on a popular radio program 
by a very charming soprano. 

And don’t overlook a little gem 
of a spring song, called “The Pas- 
ture,” which is a poem by Rob- 
ert Frost set to music by Charles 
Naginski. It has a tricky little ac- 
companiment~ which exactly fits 
the words. It might be useful as 
an encore. 


SEVEN AMERICAN NATIONAL 
AIRS 

This medley arranged for piano 
by Margaret Bush includes “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” “Hail, 
Columbia,!” “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” “Dixie,” ‘“‘Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean,” “Yankee 
Doodle,” and ‘“America.” These 
are short, easy arrangements, very 
suitable for the present times, and 
of particular interest to children 
for performance in home or 
school, A.A. 


BILBROS THREE C BOOK 

This is a new methods book to 
add to the already numerous list 
of educational works by this well- 
known author. It is designed for 
the very young beginner of pre- 
school age, and can be used for 
either class or private instruction. 
It is a logically worked out system 
with middle C, and the two C’s 
an octave above and an octave be- 
low, as the basis.—A.A. 


Shining 





Cameron McLean 


NATIONALLY KNOWN 
RECITALIST 


“The text of a song is to 
him its heart and the music 
its life’s blood.” 
— New York Times 
“A rich voice, marvelous in 
its control from sonority to 
silence. A thrilling musical 
experience. Any audience 
in its right mind will hard- 
ly let him go. , 
— Chicago News 


1-121 General Motors Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
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OKLAHOMA UNIVERSITY 
SYMPHONY IN SUPERB 
PROGRAM 


Charles Kiker, who attended a 
recent meeting of Oklahoma Music 


Teachers, is enthusiastic about his 
visit. “The Oklahon Symphony 
Orchestra played with the accu- 


racy and confidence of a profes- 
sional organization, and I was 
amazed at its delivery,” writes Mr. 
Kiker. The scholarly address by 
E. Robert Schmitz, internationally 
famous pianist, on “Music as a 
Stabilizing Influence Today,” 
proved an inspiration to those at- 
tending the meeting. 

Guest artists at a formal dinner, 
Ivy Eddleman and Charles Kiker, 
played their interesting duo-piano 
selections and were gratified by 
an enthusiastic reception, Mr. Ki- 
ker, a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Texas Music Teach- 
ers’ Association gave a short talk 
in which he received the activities 
of this organization. 

It is a compliment to the mem- 
bers of the Texas Music Teachers’ 
Association that their music col- 
leagues in a neighboring state so- 
licit first-hand information otf 
their organization and profession- 
al activities. It is generally agreed 
that Charles Kiker can well repre- 
sent the Texas organization since 
he is informed on the music af- 
fairs in this state and is one of 
our best piano teachers as well as 
an artistic performer. 

Mrs. Jewel Major Roche, Presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Music 
Teachers’ Association, extended 
the invitation to Mr. Kiker. 











Used Music at Half Price 
New Music at Reasonable Prices 


Opera Scores, 
Chamber Music, 


Miniature Scores 
Books on Music 


The Half Price Music Shop 


158 W. 56th St., New York City 








Lloyd Shaw 


Announces a Special Course in 
Western American Dancing 
at 
The Cheyenne Mountain Schools 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
The last week in June - 

third week in August 
For further information address 


DR. LLOYD SHAW 
Cheyenne Mountain Schools 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Study Music in Texas.... 


Texas Association of Music Schools 


SENIOR COLLEGES 


Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 

Leonard Burford, B. A. 
Chairman Department of Musi 


Baylor University 

Waco, Texas 

Roxy Harriette Grove, B. M., M. A. 
Chairman School of Music and Fine Art 


Daniel Baker College 
Brownwood, Texas 

Mae Branon, B. M. 

Charman Department of Music 


Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 

E. Edwin Young, M. M. 
Dean Department of Music 


Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Texas 

Guy Woods, B. M., M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Incarnate Word College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister Mary Laurence, M. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 

Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music 


McMurry College 

Abilene, Texas 

Mrs. Gypsy Ted Sullivan Wyle 
Director Department of Music 


North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 

Wilfred C. Bain, B. M., Ed. D. 
Director Department of Music 


Our Lady of the Lake 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister M. Amabilis, M. A., M. M. 
Director Department of Music 


Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Huntsville, Texas 

C. R. Hackney, M. A. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 

Paul J. Van Katwijk, Mus. D. 
Dean School of Music 


Southwest Texas Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 

R. A. Tampke, D> me, M.A. 
Chairman epartment of Music 


Southwestern University 
Georgetown, Texas 

Henry E. Meyer, B. A., B. M. 
Dean Department of Music 


Denton, Texas 


WALLACE R. CLARK, B. A., B. M., Vice-Pres. 
Chairman Department of Music 
West Texas State Teachers College 


H. GRADY HARLAN, B. M., Ph. D., Secretary 
Associate Professor of Music 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


San Marcos, Texas 


THIRTY 


Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College 


Nacogdoches, Texas 
Ida Pritchett, B. S. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Sul Ross State Teachers College 
Alpine, Texas 

Irma Lee Batey, M. A. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Claude Sammis, B. M. 
Director School of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Arts and Industries 
Kingsville, Texas 

Paul M. Riley, M. M. 

Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Mines and Metallury 
El Paso, Texas 

Glen R. Johnson, B. A. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 

William E. Jones, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music 


Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 

Julien Paul Blitz, Mus. D. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Texas Wesleyan College 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Donald W. Bellah, M. A. 
Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


West Texas State Teachers College 
Canyon, Texas 

Wallace R. Clark, B. A., B. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
Fort Worth, Texas 

I. E. Reynolds, B. M. 

Director Department of Music 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Edinburg Junior College 
Department of Music 

Mildred S. Kethley, M. M., Director 
Edinburg, Texas 


Hardin Junior College 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Mrs. O. J. Didzum, B. M., M. A. 


Hockaday Junior College 

Dallas, Texas 

Ivan Dneproff 

Director Department of Fine Arts 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS FOR 1941 


WILLIAM E. JONES, Mus. D., President 
Director Department of Music 
Texas State College for Women 


John Tarleton Agricultural College 
Stephenville, Texas 

Chas. W. Froh, B. M. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Kilgore College 

Kilgore, Texas 

Christine Bagwell, B. A. 
Department of Music 


Lamar Junior College 
Beaumont, Texas 

Harry J. Kanady, M. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


North Texas Agricultural College 
Arlington, Texas 

Clel T. Silvey, Ph. D. 

Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


Paris Junior College 

Paris, Texas 

Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 
Chairman Department of Music 


Ranger Junior College 
Ranger, Texas 

Elwood R. Priesing, B. M., M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


San Angelo Junior College 
San Angelo, Texas 

Carl Brumbelow, M., M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Temple Junior College 

Temple, Texas 

Ruth Ellen Lasley, B. A., B. S. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Washington County Junior College 
Brenham, Texas 

Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale 

Chairman Department of Music 


CONSERVATORIES 


Musical Arts Conservatory of W. Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, B. M. 

Director 


Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Jeannette Tillett 
Director 


Houston Conservatory 
Houston, Texas 
Mozart Hammond 
Director 


Southern School of Fine Arts 

Houston, Texas 

Homer F. Springfield, B. S. B. M. 
President 


Texas School of Fine Arts 
Austin, Texas 

Miriam Gordon Landrum 
Director 


PAUL VAN KATWIJK, Mus. D. 
Dean School of Music 
Dallas, Texas 


CLAUDE SAMMIS, B. M. 


Director School of Fine Arts 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 


CHRISTINE BAGWELL, B. A. 
Staff Member Department of Music 
Kilgore College 


Kilgore, Texas 
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ARTISTS’ - TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 





ABILENE : 
LASLEY, Nancy Craig—Piano-Head Pi- 
ano Department, McMurray College, 
i Studio 226 Grape St., Abilene. 


ia AMARILLO 
ARRON, Robert Louis—Conductor-vi- 
olinist—Conductor Amarillo  Philhar- 


monic Orchestra. Management: Mrs.: 
! I. D. Cole, 2606 Ong, Amarillo. 
GLENN, Gladys M.—President Musical 
Arts Conservatory of West Texas. 


WEBB, Gladys—Soprano—Opera, Ora- 
torio Concert—Teacher of Singers— 
Musical Arts Conservatory of West 
Texas, Amarillo. 

ARLINGTON 

ADAMS ,Eugene N.—Violin and The- 
ory—North Texas Agricultural Col- 
lege, Arlington. 

IRONS, Col. Earl D. — Head Band 


Dept., and Director N. T. A. C. Cadet 
Band of 100 pieces, North Texas Ag- 
ricultural College, Arlington. 


LANGFORD, Grace Ward — Concert 
pianist, teacher—North Texas Agri- 
cultural College. 

Ga PESON. Agatha Hickman — Or- 
- gan—North Texas Agricultural Col- 
bad lege, Arlington. 
AUSTIN 

GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Studio 

No. 2806 Nueces Street Thursday 


only. Telephone 2-9943. 


LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon — Teacher 
of piano and Piano Pedagogy 
Texas School of Fine Arts. 


TEXAS School of Fine Arts 
by the State Department 
tion—Full courses. 

WRAY, J. Campbell—Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Texas School of Fine Arts, Di- 
rector First Baptist Choir, Austin. 


Accredited 
of Educa- 


BELTON 
GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc. 
tor Fine Arts Conservatory of 
Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, 


Direc- 
Mary 
Tex. 


BROWNWOOD 
WOODS, Guy Pianist 
Piano and Organ, 
College, Brownwood. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
BURGER, Joseph B. M. Baritone 
Teacher of Singing, Choir Director, 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Epis- 


Teacher ot 
Howard Payne 


copal, 607 S. Carancahua, Corpus 
Christi. 
DALLAS 
BECK, Irma—Piano, Harmony. Jack- 
son Studios, 1101 Elm St., Dallas. 
COUNCIL, E. G., ‘‘The Music Man,” 
1011 Elm Street. Sheet Music. 
DNEPROV, Ivan Tenor Director 


Hockaday Institute of Fine Arts. 
DOWNING, William B. Baritone 
Teacher of Voice, 1101 Elm St., Dal- 
las. 

FALL, Fritz—Director, Tyler Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Schola Cantorum 
and Civic 


; Opera Chorus of Dallas; 
piano, theory, voice coaching, con- 
ducting. 3524 Potomac, J8-1119. 
OLDEN—Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher of 


~ Voice, Southern Methodist University; 
Director of Highland Park Methodist 
Church Choir; Soloist, Temple Eman 
uel, Dallas, 5-0709. 
PHIPPEN, Mrs. Laud 
—3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas. Phone 
5-7249 Normal Classes: Revised Dun- 
ming System including advanced 
srades; Creative Music. 


German—Piano 


TEET, Dora—Head of Organ De- 
partment, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas. 

SWITZER, Miss Grace Affiliated 

Teacher and Normal Instructor of 
the “Oxford Extension School of 


Piano Playing." 
Dallas, 6-6932. 
TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of 
Piano, Theory, Composition, Southern 
. Methodist University, Dallas. 
s VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School 
of Music, Southern Methodist Uni- 
{ versity, Dallas. 
WHITTLES — The Southwest's Most 
Complete Music House 1213 Elm 
Street, Wm. H. Beasley, President. 
WILLIAMS, Philip, Violinist, Professor 
of Violin, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity; Concertmaster, Dallas Sym- 
phony. 


1001 N. Windmere, 


DENTON 
BAIN, W. C.—Director, Department of 
Music, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton. 
JONES, William E.— Director of Mus- 
ee State College for Women, 
on. 
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WIESEMANN, Carl—Organ and Piano 


dence studio, 2262 Fairmount. Tel. 

Texas State College for Women, Den ephone 43965, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
ton; Organist and Choirmaster, St. PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mar- 
Matthew's Cathedral, Dallas; Direc- ius Thor, first violin; George Orum, 
tor, Republic Bank Chorus, Dallas. — — ; oi saree Whitlock, 
" iola; Samue iegler, Violoncella. 
" FT. WORTH ia Chamber music Recitals. Mrs. George 

BRIGHAM, John — Tenor. Affiliated Conner, Manager 421 Conner Ave 
with Texas Christian University, Di- Fort Worth. , = 
rector of Harmony Club Chorus. SAMMIS, Claude — Director of Fine 
Philomel Club Chorus, Central M. E. Arts Department, Texas Christian 
“seer 1500 Cooper St. Telephone University: Violinist-Teacher-Conduc- 
ae. . tor. 

FAGUY-COTE, Arthur — Baritone THOR, Marius—Concert Violinist Tex- 
Singer, Teacher, Conductor, Texas as Wesleyan College, First Violinist 
Christian University. Private Stu- Pro Arte String Quartet Ensemble- 
dio 1125 College Ave. Director, Playin. Theory, Conducting 
University Christian Church Choir, TILLETT, Jeannette — Pianist-Teacher 
Euterpean Club Chorus. Music 


President Fort Worth Conservatory 
Study Club Chorus, Fort Worth. + a ee 


i ate y exas Christi: Jni- 

KILANDER, Katherine — Graduate Seeair Waat Wane wens wngionas 
Juillard Graduate School, Studying WHITLOCK. E. CLYDE — Violinist- 
Piano with Josef Lhevinne. Head or Teacher; Prof. of Theory, N.T.A.C 
Piano Department, ‘ iat Wir ct he 


Texas Wesleyan 

College, Fort Worth, Texas. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Ex- 
pression. Mutual Home Blidg., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

LINDSAY, Ellen Jane—Concert Sopra- 
no, Fort Worth, Texas. Texas State 
Representative and Reporter to Na- 
tional Association of Choir Direc- 
tors. Director of Voice Department 
at Texas Wesleyan College. Director 


Arlington; Music Critic, Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram. 
GEORGETOWN 
MEYER, Henry E. — Dean of Music 
Southwestern University — Piano, Or- 
gan and Voice. Georgetown. 


HOUSTON 
GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—Teache1 
of Singing, San Jacinto Hotel, Hous- 


of Music Polytechnic Methodist ton, Texas. 
Church. HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of Music 
McNEELEY, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin— ee ae 


— Mozart Hammond, Director — All 
branches of Music—Fully Accredited. 
MORGAN, Katherine B. — Teacher of 
Piano and Organ—Lectures on Wag- 


Teachers Sacred Music—Southwes- 
tern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

MILLER, C. C. — Piano Dealer—510-12 


ner, Shakespeare, Browning, The 
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MUSIC 


When Music and Courtesy are better understood and appreciated 
will be no more war. — Confucious. 


STUDY OF MUSIC ACTUALLY TRAINS THE 
MIND AND STIMULATES IT SO THAT IT FUNC- 
TIONS BETTER IN OTHER STUDIES. 


“If every subject in the school curriculum had to be dropped except 
would retain music as the most indispnsable of all.’ — Dr. Chas. W 


IN THE STUDY OF MUSIC THE MEMORY IS 
AMAZINGLY CULTIVATED, SELF-ASSURANCE 
IS ACQUIRED, MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE IS OB- 
TAINED, IMAGINATION IS STIMULATED. 


Since Muisc has so much to do with molding the character, it is necessary 
that we teach it to our children.—Aristotle. 


MUSIC IS THE MOST COMPANIONABLE OF 
ALL THE ARTS. WILL GLORIFY EVERYDAY LIV- 
ING. MAKE US HAPPIER AT WORK OR PLAY. 
NO SINGLE FORCE CAN FILL LEISURE MO- 
MENTS SO HAPPILY. 


Music washes away from the soul the dust of everyday life. — 


, there 


one, I 
. Eliot. 


- Auerbach. 


MUSIC IS NOT A PROFESSION BUT A GREAT 
EDUCATIONAL FORCE NECESSARY TO 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT. 


me a home wherein music dwells 
peaceful and contented family. 


Show and I 


— Longfellow. 
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FOX, Oscar J.—305 W. Russell 
San Antonio, Texas. 

GRIFFIN, David—Teacher of 
Director of Choral Club, Our Lady 
of the Lake College, 11 years Con- 
ductor San Antonio Civic Opera Com- 
pany. 478 East French Place, San An- 
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INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, Mu- 
sic Department. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE, 
Music Department—Complete courses 
for degrees. 

STAFFELL, Tekla — Pianist-Teacher, 
302 Cedar Street, San Antonio, Texas. 
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COFFIN, Mildred and Berton—Supra- 
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FROH, Charles Wesley — Professor ot 
Fine Arts. Head Dept. of Pianu, 
John Tarleton Agricuitural College, 
Stephenville. 
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WACO 

CENTRAL TEXAS CONSERVATORY, 
Austin at Ninth—Music - Arts - Dra- 
matics-Dancing, Phone 7215. 

GROVE, Roxy Harriett, A. M. B. Mus., 
‘Yeacher ot Piano, Chairman Schvol 
of Music, Baylor University, Waco. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Piano, 
Theory, Baylor University School of 
Music, Waco. Organist First Baptist 


Church and Temple Rodel Sholem, 
Waco. 

ROZSA, Bela — Artist-Instructor in 
Piano, Baylor University School of 


Music and Allied Arts. 

THOMPSON, James — Teacher of Vio- 
lin-Director of Baylor Symphony 
Baylor University School ot Music. 


WICHITA FALLS 
AKIN, Nita—Organist, Wichita Falls. 
KIKER, Charles — Teacher of Piano— 
Associate Teachers; Ivy Eddlemon, 
piano; Arthur Davis, violin, 2140 Ave- 
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NELSON, Eitel Allen — Violinist- 
Composer-Teacher — 1607 Hayes SBt., 
Wichita Falls. 

CHICAGO : 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY — Kim- 
ball Hall, Chicago, John R. Hatt- 
steadt. President. 


BRITAIN, Radie — Composer -—— 5225 
Black-Stone Ave., Chicago, Il. 

CHICAGO CONSERVATORY—Kimball 
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Edgar Nelson, President. 

CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 64 
East Van Buren St., Chicago, Rudolph 
Ganz President. 

KEEP, Charles H.—Teacher of Sing- 
ing—Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 

RIZZO, Andy—Piano — Accordion — 
Suite 723 Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIL., 
Phone Webster 2826. 

SUMMY’S Sheet Music and Literature, 


321 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
LOS ANGELES 
BROWN, Eva—Teacher of Singing 


3475 West Sixth St., Lous Angeles. 

HOLLINSHEAD, Robert L. — Concert 
Management — 8853 Sunset Boule- 
vard, Hollywood. 

HOLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND ARTS, INC., Music, Art, 
Drama. 5400 Hollywood Blvd. 

SAMOILOFF, Lazar—Teacher of Sing- 
ers—610 South Van Ness Avenue, Los 
Angeles. 

ZOELLNER CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
SIC—Accredited, Leading teachers in 
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NEW YORK 
ALLISON, Irl — President National 


Guild Piano Teachers, Inc., 745 River- 
side Drive, New York. 

CAHOON, Helen Fouts — Teacher of 
Singing — 200 West 57tht St., New 
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SALT LAKE CITY 

ASPER, Frank — Organist ,Salt Lake 
City Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, 
Utah.—Available for recitals and dedi- 
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Let Your Students Do The Work 


USE OUR 
Sight Reading Fun Books’”’ 
By Carl W. Vandre 


The wise teacher lets the students do the work, for it is only in working and thinking that the students ever learn any- 
thing. Unfortunately, this important concept is not carried out to any degree of realization, for in most of our vocal ma- 
terials today, rhythmic and interval problems are presented to students before they have been trained to handle those prob- 
lems on their cwn. Result, the teacher works too hard, and the students learn too little. 


Teachers all over the country are therefore welcoming the logical and orderly presentation of song materials found in 
each of the books outlined below. The books eliminate the necessity of the usual wearisome working out of the individual 
voice parts and the tiresome working out of problems which the student has not been previously prepared for. Teachers 
who use these books merely help establish the pitch and set the rhythm, and then the students sing, IN PARTS, AND WITH- 
OUT FURTHER ASSISTANCE FROM THE TEACHER AS FAR AS NOTE READING IS CONCERNED. As a result, the 
classes and choruses of these teachers are becoming more proficient at note reading and are therefore enabled to master 
more music in each reheasal. Then, too, the elimination of the usual ‘‘note-chasing” enables the teacher to spend more time 
in working on interpretation and other phases which bring out the real beauty in choral singing. Yes, others have been 
convinced and you will be convinced. 
® “TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN.” Starts out with the use of just the first three scale tones. Additional notes and 
rhythms are added in logical order. As a result each song and exercise becomes a preparation for the next song and exercise. 
@® “THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN” Beginning with a number of interesting exercises on the major chord, additional 
scale notes and problems are introduced in such a way that the student is enabled to master new difficulties without even 
realizing that he is meeting them. 
® “S. A.B. SIGHT READING FUN.” The songs and exercises found in this book are not only interesting and simple, but 
they are also progressive. As in the other books, large interval jumps are avoided. The bass part, as well as the other two 
parts, has been kept within a very medium range so that there will be no unnecessary straining for notes which are either 
too high or too low. i 
® “FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN.”If you do any four-part work in your school, you will want to use this 
book, for it presents a pleasant combination of preparatory exercises plus a number of worthwhile songs which students will 
love to sing. The tenor parts have been kept within a range wherein altos or alto tenors can be used on the parts to strength- 


en the tenor section, 


INCIDENTALLY, EACH OF THE ABOVE BOOKS IS AN EXCELLENT AID TO “A CAPPELLA TRAINING.” 
PRICE EACH BOOK: 50 cents. Ten copies or more, 10% discount; thirty copies or more 20% discount. 


"SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN" 
By Carl W. Vandre 


Usable for voice alone, Symphonet or Straight Flute alone, 
or any combination of the three 


A player who learns to sing becomes a better player and 
a singer who learns to play becomes a better singer for each 
experience is a help and complement to the other. The book 
“Sing. or Play Sight Reading Fun” is therefore destined to 
play a very important role in future music education for it 
combines the vocal and instrumental approach into an inter- 
esting and unified whole. The advent of such inexpensive in- 
struments as the Symphonet and Straight Flute now makes 
it possible for every boy and girl to own an instrument and 
therefore enjoy the benefits of such a two-fold approach; 
the use of the book “Sing or Play Sight Reading Fun” makes 
the twofold approach a reality. Best of all, the instrumental 
work can and should be a part of the regular music class 
period instead of an after school project. No previous instru- 
mental experience is necessary, by the way, to teach either 
the Symphonet or Straight Flute for playing directions are 
presented so clearly that a child can almost learn to piay 
either of the instruments by himself. 

With the exception of the excellent program numbers 
found in the latter part of the book, all of the music in the 
book is new and has been written in accordance with a well- 
outlined teaching plan. Beginning with a number of songs 
based only on the first three scale tones, new notes and 
rhythms are gradually added until the children develop a 
note reading ability which they could get no other way. 
PRICE: “Sing or Play Sight Reading Fun.” 50c. 10% dis- 
count on orders of 10 or more copies, 20% discount on orders 
of 30 or more copies. 

THE SYMPHONET: $1.00, less 20% school discount. 

THE STRAIGHT FLUTE: $5.95 (For special price to 
schools, and for further information on the Symphonet and 
Straight Flute, see our “See For Yourself’’ school music cat- 
alog which is furnished without charge to teachers and su- 
pervisors. ) 


ANYONE CAN LEARN TO WRITE SONGS 


the Victor Carlton way 


The book, “Ear-Training Through Song Writing,’ by Vic- 
tor Carlton presents an approach to song writiny and ear- 
training which is as valuable as it is unique. 


As a first step to song writing, the students are presented 
with a number of simple sight-reading melodies based only 
on the first three tones of the scale. After having developed 
a feeling for those three tones through the sight-reading, 
the student is shown how to write short eight measure tunes 
based on those three tones. Being restricted to the use of 
tones which he has been trained to recognize, the student 
finds little difficulty in composing the tunes and in transfer- 
ring them to paper. (In attempting to transfer the tunes to 
paper, the student is in reality giving himself dictation in 
ear-training for whether a student attempts to write a self- 
created tune or a teacher-dictated tune, the mental processes 
involved are the same, therefore, “Ear-Training Through 
Song Writing.’’) 


From the simple beginning outlined above, the student is 
gradually trained to use any notes and rhythms. At no time, 
however, is the student permitted to use any new note or 
rhythm in his writing before he has acquired a working 
mastery of those previously presented. Most important of all, 
he is at no time permitted to use any new notes or rhythms 
before he has first been presented with a reasonable number 
of sight-singing melodies which will help him establish a 
feeling for the new notes and rythms to be used. In reality, 
therefore, “Ear-Training Through Song-Writing” combines 
sight-singing, ear-training and song-writing into one inter- 
esting and unified whole. Once you use this book in your 
classes, YOU ALSO will be surprised at the remarkable re- 
sults it produces. 


PRICE: 60c. Special price to schools on orders of 10 or more 
copies, 50c each; thirty or more copies, 45c each. 
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